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THE  GERM  THEORY  AND  THE  EARLY  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

HOWARD  D.  KRAMER 

The  public  health  movement  in  the  United  States,  which  began  shortly 
before  1850,  had  as  its  immediate  task  the  education  of  the  people  to  the 
advantages  of  preventive  medicine.  Appreciable  progress  in  popularizing 
hygiene  and  public  health  reforms  was  made  in  the  following  three 
decades.  Sanitarians  of  that  day  believed  that  disease  was  caused  by 
environmental  factors  and  therefore  preached  that  the  elimination  of 
dirt  and  filth,  of  crowding  and  poor  ventilation,  of  impure  water  and  bad 
drains,  would  automatically  solve  most  problems  of  public  health. 

A  sanitary  program  based  on  these  beliefs  won  considerable  popular 
support  and  scored  several  major  victories.  The  most  notable  are  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Health  Law  of  1866,  the  creation  of  state  boards 
of  health  beginning  with  Massachusetts  in  1869,  the  founding  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  in  1872,  and  finally  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  National  Board  of  Health  in  1879.  But  these  reforms  did  not 
produce  the  results  that  the  public  had  been  led  to  expect.  In  the  early 
1880’s  therefore.  Congress  withdrew  its  support  of  the  National  Board. 
The  failure  of  this  early  program  can  be  attributed  in  great  part  to  medical 
Ignorance  concerning  the  true  etiology  of  disease.  At  this  critical  moment 
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in  the  development  of  the  public  health  movement,  however,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Pasteur,  Koch  and  others  opened  up  new  avenues  of  attack 
against  age-old  enemies.  Their  medical  discoveries  were  soon  to  revitalize 
and  reorient  sanitary  science.  The  new  knowledge,  of  course,  could  not 
be  immediately  applied  to  the  practical  problems  of  public  health,  but  the 
implications  of  these  discoveries  were  grasped  by  most  American  sani¬ 
tarians. 

Although  not  new,  the  germ  theory  of  disease  had  been  generally 
discounted  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  After  1850  it 
began  to  acquire  more  adherents — very  slowly  at  first,  for  the  belief  in 
“  miasms  ”  and  the  “  predisposing  ”  factor  of  atmosphere  and  environ¬ 
ment  had  become  firmly  implanted  in  both  the  lay  and  the  medical  mind. 
As  a  result,  the  germ  theory  encountered  stiff  resistance  until  the  late 
1880’s. 

In  1871,  for  instance,  an  advocate  of  the  germ  theory  was  severely 
taken  to  task  by  the  Scientific  American  for  expressing  the  opinion  that 
yellow  fever  was  caused  by  “  living  organisms  of  inconceivable  minute¬ 
ness.”  This  was  too  liberal  a  use  of  the  imagination.  The  visions  of 
modem  science,  scoffed  the  magazine,  were  “  more  wonderful  than  the 
visions  of  Eastern  fable.”  ^  Such  sarcasm  was  not  confined  to  non¬ 
medical  critics.  Dr.  George  Derby,  the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Health,  in  1871  praised  an  article  on  “  Air  and  some  of  Its 
Impurities  ”  for  its  substantial  service  of  checking  “  the  exuberant  im¬ 
aginations  of  many  about  ‘  organic  germs,’  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  the  past  year.”  * 

Believers  in  the  germ  theory  were  not  to  be  silenced  by  these  attacks. 
In  a  paper  read  at  the  first  convention  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  held  in  1873,  the  president  of  Columbia  University  convinc¬ 
ingly  reviewed  the  recent  observations  and  many  facts  that  substantiated 
the  theory.  The  yellow  fever  epidemics  of  the  late  1870’s  provided 
additional  arguments  for  those  who  supported  the  germ  hypothesis.  How 
else  could  one  account  for  the  spread  of  the  fever  ”  from  house  to  house 
with  the  regularity  of  a  postman,  at  the  rate  of  about  40  feet  a  day,”  *  a 
well-known  physician  asked.  The  infection  must  be  a  living  organism 
which  could  grow  and  increase  outside  the  body.  “  The  old  farmer’s 

^Scientific  American,  XXIV.  1871,  p.  246. 

*  Second  Annnal  Report  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  1871,  15-16. 

•  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  “  The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease  and  Its  Relation  to  Hygiene," 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Public  Health:  Reports  and  Papers,  L  1873,  pp. 
70-87. 
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remark  that  ‘  Yellow  Jack  can’t  go  anywhere  unless  you  tote  him  ’  is  quite 
true  for  distances  of  a  few  miles,  but  for  a  few  squares  only  he  seems  to 
be  able  to  get  along  without  assistance.”  * 

The  conviction  that  a  germ  caused  yellow  fever  became  widespread 
during  the  epidemics  of  1878  and  1879.*  But  apart  from  the  belief  that 
this  germ  was  a  living  organism  the  layman’s  guess  was  as  good  as  the 
physician’s  as  to  its  true  nature.  The  opinion  of  the  National  Board  of 
Health  carried  the  most  scientific  weight,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Board  spoke  with  more  assurance  than  the  facts  at  its  disposal 
warranted.  In  its  instructions  to  areas  stricken  by  epidemic  it  confidently 
said,  “  When  the  germ  of  yellow  fever  is  dry  or  partially  dried,  no  gaseous 
disinfectant  can  be  relied  on.  .  .  .”  *  It  then  advised  that  the  germ 
should  be  moistened  before  applying  disinfectant.  How  a  person  was  to 
determine  the  degree  of  dryness  of  the  germ  was  not  explained.  As  for 
lay  opinion  of  what  germs  were  like,  it  was  apt  to  take  any  tangent. 
For  instance,  one  citizen  protested  against  laying  steam  pipes  under  the 
streets  because  it  released  the  germs  that  nature  intended  to  freeze  during 
the  winter.  Fear  was  also  expressed  that  constant  digging  would  distrib¬ 
ute  malaria  germs  “  from  the  upturned  ground.”  ^ 

Whether  the  germ  theory  or  the  older  chemical  theory  was  nearer  the 
truth  at  first  made  little  difference  to  the  practical  program  of  the  sani¬ 
tarian.  In  either  case,  the  fight  against  filth  must  continue,  for  ”  the 
causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  be  found  in  surrounding  conditions.”  * 
Thus,  pure  air  and  water,  wholesome  food,  sewerage,  enforced  cleanli¬ 
ness,  prevention  of  crowding,  disinfection,  and  an  efficient  sanitary  police 
system  remained  the  immediate  goal  of  the  sanitary  scientists. 

The  results  already  achieved  by  this  type  of  program,  while  not  meeting 
the  public’s  expectations,  were  impressive  when  measured  in  terms  of 
mortality  rates  between  1860  and  1880.  In  all  but  a  few  cities  the  death 
rate  had  fallen  from  approximately  25  to  40  per  thousand  persons  to 
around  16  to  26  respectively.  Comparatively  few  communities  admitted 
having  a  mortality  rate  above  30  by  1880.  Of  these  cities  the  larger  ones 

*  John  S.  Billings,  “  Germs  and  Epidemics,”  Sanitary  Engineer,  VII,  1883,  p.  389. 

*  See  Senate  Reports,  45  Cong.,  3  Sess.,  1878-1879,  II,  No.  734,  p.  2;  also  New  York 
Tribune,  July  12,  1879,  p.  1;  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  “The  National  Board  of  Health,” 
Atlantic  Monthly,  XLIV,  1879,  p.  736. 

*New  York  Tribune.  July  30,  1879,  p.  1. 

^  Sarah  G.  Young,  “  Municipal  GrievaiKCs,”  American  Architect  and  Building  News, 
XXII,  1887,  p.  218. 

*  Barnard,  “  The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease,”  loc.  cit.,  86. 
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were  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Newark  and  Mem^^is,  most 
of  them  in  the  South  where  sanitary  conditions  were  notoriously  bad.* 
This  trend  toward  lower  death  rates  did  not  falter  in  the  1880’s.“ 
Cities  constantly  called  attention  to  the  healthful  record  of  their  com¬ 
munity.  Chicago,  for  instance,  proudly  announced  in  1887  that  her 
death  rate  had  decreased  from  25.69  in  1881  to  18.76  and  19.43  in  1885 
and  1886  respectively.** 

Other,  if  more  intangible,  evidence  pointed  to  an  improvement  in  the 
nation’s  health.  The  testimony  of  foreign  visitors  lacked  the  extreme 
pessimism  concerning  American  health  heard  so  often  in  the  past.  Travel¬ 
lers  still  noted  “  the  many  worn  and  pallid  faces  ”  in  America,  but  this 
characteristic  no  longer  seemed  so  prevalent.**  Other  criticisms  were 
equally  mild.  A  report  that  Secretary  of  State  Blaine  had  placed  himself 
in  the  hands  of  the  trainer  Muldoon  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  very 
few  men  in  public  life  gave  “  either  time  or  thought  to  bodily  exercise.”  ** 
More  concern  was  expressed  regarding  the  women,  who  by  donning  the 
fashionable  corsets  of  the  day — instruments  of  torture  that  reduced  their 
waist  measurements  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen  inches — threatened  to  make 
chronic  invalids  of  themselves.** 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  picture,  significantly  enough,  many  writers 
noted  a  great  improvement  in  the  American  physique.  One  witness  who 
had  been  familiar  with  Boston  and  New  York  for  fifty  years  observed 
that  by  the  1890’s  American  men  were  more  robust  and  erect,  the 
women  improved  in  feature  and  carriage,  and  in  Boston’s  streets  one  could 
now  see  “  a  hundred  good-looking  women  ”  where  formerly  it  was 
difficult  to  locate  even  one.**  Of  the  cities  and  towns  which  now  housed 

•  Elisha  Harris,  “  Report  on  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  Principal  Cities," 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Public  Health:  Reports  and  Papers,  II,  1874- 
1875,  pp.  169,  180-181 ;  Waring,  “  National  Board  of  Health.”  loc.  cit.,  732-733. 

*•  See  the  mortality  table  in  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  “  American  Mortality  Progress 
during  the  last  Half  Century,”  in  MazJFck  P.  Ravenel,  ed,  A  Half  Century  of  Public 
Health  (New  York,  1921),  102.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  bad  epidemic  in  more 
modem  times,  the  influenza  outbreak  of  1918,  only  raised  the  mortality  rate  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  city  that  was  particularly  hard  hit,  to  23.9.  Death  rates  during  epidemics  of 
as  high  as  100  persons  per  thousand  had  not  been  rare  before  1850.  Ibid.,  104. 

**  Edward  W.  Bemis,  “  Results  of  Sanitary  Inspection  in  Chicago,”  Nation,  XLIV, 
1887,  p.  230. 

^'Georgius  [pseud.].  Some  Observations  on  the  Physical  Welfare  of  Our  People 
(a  p.,  c.  1892),  33. 

*•  Ibid.,  37. 

**  Dio  Lewis,  "  Health  of  American  Women,”  North  American  Review,  CXXXV, 
1882,  pp.  503-510. 

**F.  J.  Kingsbury,  “Tendency  of  Men  to  Live  in  Cities,”  Journal  of  Social' Sctence, 
No.  XXXIII,  1895,  p.  15. 
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one-quarter  of  the  population  it  could  almost  be  said — as  it  was  often  said 
of  England — that  life  in  the  city  was  on  the  whole  more  healthful  than  in 
the  rural  areas/*  Certainly  that  was  to  come  true  with  the  passing  of 
but  a  few  years,  when  more  often  than  not  the  rosy  cheeked,  healthy 
country  type  of  lass  so  traditional  in  literature  would  more  often  be  found 
among  girls  city-bred  or  city-reared/^  Finally,  even  more  positive  proof 
that  the  American  physique  had  improved  was  not  lacking.  Dealers  in 
ready-made  clothing  found  it  necessary  in  the  1880’s  to  adopt  a  larger 
scale  of  sizes  and  to  stock  many  more  sizes  in  order  to  accommodate  a 
customer  who  had  grown  bigger.^* 

Only  a  part  of  this  improvement  can  be  credited  to  the  public  health 
program,  of  course.  Although  mortality  rates  in  the  cities  had  declined 
and  many  important  health  reforms  had  been  introduced,  a  cursory 
survey  of  several  leading  cities  in  1885  disclosed  that  widespread  sanitary 
abuses  still  existed.  For  example,  the  health  officer  of  Philadelphia 
reported  regretfully  that  most  houses  in  that  city  stood  “  in  bad  soil  a  foot 
deep.”^*  Cincinnati,  it  was  declared,  had  long  suffered  from  the  ineffici¬ 
ency  of  a  health  board  composed  of  one  physician  and  five  saloon¬ 
keepers.  Only  one-sixteenth  of  the  city  was  sewered.  In  Louisville  none 
of  the  houses  was  connected  with  sewers;  Chicago  contained  thirty-six 
miles  of  imsewered  streets;  while  75,000  persons  living  in  St.  Louis  had 
no  sewerage  facilities  whatsoever.  In  this  latter  city  one-half  of  all 
plumbing  was  defective,  and  execrable  plumbing  was  reported  as  an  out¬ 
standing  sanitary  defect  in  Providence,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Yonkers,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Indianapolis,  Atlanta,  and  Wilmington,  Delaware.*®  In  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  a  sluggish,  refuse-filled  stream  passed  through  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  contributed  in  great  measure  to  the  “  murderous  ”  mortality 
rate  of  37  per  thousand.  At  the  dedication  of  a  costly  monument  to  the 
Civil  War  dead  in  1884,  this  unsanitary  condition  called  forth  the  wrath 
of  Mark  Twain.  He  declared  that  although  great  honor  was  due  to  the 
brave  men  who  went  to  the  war,  “  perhaps  even  more  was  due  to  those 
who  remained  at  home  and  risked  their  lives  daily,  as  he  did,  in  passing 
the  Park  River  sewer.”  ** 

“Charles  F.  Wingate,  “Health  of  American  Cities,”  Journal  of  Social  Science,  No. 
XXI,  1885,  p.  90.  Ct  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1880,  Mortality  and  Vital 
Statistics,  XII,  Part  2,  pp.  xxii,  xxiiL 

*’  Kingsbury,  “  Tendency  of  Men  to  Live  in  Cities,”  loc.  cit.,  IS. 

“Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  The  Rise  of  the  City,  1818-1898  (New  York,  1933),  432- 
433. 

“  Wingate,  “  Health  of  American  Cities,”  loc.  cit.,  93. 

"Ibid.,  94-97. 

"  Young,  “  Municipal  Grievances,”  loc.  cit.,  218-219. 
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Although  the  drainage  facilities  of  nearly  all  cities  were  decidedly 
unsatisfactory  in  the  1880’s,  most  communities  had  plans  afoot  to  install 
or  were  constructing  adequate  sewers.”  The  principal  stimulus  to  this 
development  was  the  rapid  growth  in  public  water  supplies,  for  after  bring¬ 
ing  quantities  of  water  into  the  city  means  were  needed  to  carry  it  out 
again.”  Prior  to  1850  there  had  been  only  sixty-eight  waterworks.  This 
figure  had  increased  to  629  by  1880.  Eight  years  later  there  were  1,598, 
in  1890  more  than  2,000,  and  by  1897  this  had  risen  to  3,196.”  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  the  other  major  cities  found  it  necessary  to 
expand  their  water  systems  to  take  care  of  the  great  influx  of  population 
into  their  confines.  It  was  in  the  1880’s  that  anxiety  began  to  be  expressed 
regarding  the  purity  of  the  water,  and  that  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Health  inaugurated  its  valuable  experiments  and  studies  on  filtration.” 

The  uncleanliness  of  municipal  streets,  despite  improved  methods  of 
refuse  disposal,  still  remained  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  The  New  York 
Tribune,  in  1881,  protested  unhappily  that  “germs  of  almost  every 
disease  ”  could  be  found  in  the  city’s  streets.  Its  one  consolation  was 
that  in  Philadelphia  conditions  were  even  worse.  Most  alarming  of  all, 
these  germs  were  conveyed  to  the  citizen’s  stomach  by  the  meats  and 
vegetables  he  bought  in  the  markets.  “  Let  no  man  call  himself  happy 
over  his  spring  lamb  and  mint  sauce;  they  are  only  wolves  in  disguise; 
typhus  may  hide  its  pallid  face  in  an  ice,  or  smallpox  lie  perdu  in  a  straw¬ 
berry.”  ” 

The  tenement  problem  in  the  large  cities  was  more  critical  than  at  any 

*’  In  the  1880’s  the  lower  cost  of  the  Waring  system  of  “  sanitary  ”  sewers  made  it 
possible  for  a  great  number  of  smaller  cities,  towns,  and  even  villages  to  install  such 
systems,  thus  deriving  “sanitary  benefits.”  William  P.  Gerhard,  “A  Half-Century  of 
Sanitation,"  American  Architect  and  Building  News,  LXIII,  1899,  p.  67. 

**  One  worry  among  engineers  and  sanitarians  was  the  wasteful  use  of  these  water 
supplies.  Not  until  the  1870’s  did  cities  introduce  the  water  meter  and  exact  a  charge 
from  each  user.  Some  sanitarians  condemned  this  practice,  except  for  breweries  and 
similar  businesses.  They  felt  that  instead  of  restricting  the  use  of  water  by  charging 
for  it,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  a  wider  distribution  of  this  pure  water. 
See  C.  F.  Chandler,  “  Water  Supply  of  Cities,”  American  Public  Health  Association, 
Public  Health:  Reports  and  Papers.  I,  1873,  pp.  559-560. 

•*  Gerhard,  “  Half-Century  of  Sanitation,”  loc.  cit.,  62. 

**  Harper's  IVeekly  ran  a  number  of  illustrations  picturing  the  pollution  of  the  Croton 
water  supply  and  suggested  that  temperance  societies,  “  which  insist  we  drink  water, 
commence  an  energetic  campaign  in  the  interest  of  pure  water  for  all.”  See  “  The  Water 
Supply  of  New  York,”  Harper’s  Weekly,  XXV,  1881,  pp.  348-350.  For  a  rebuttal  of 
many  of  the  accusations  of  Harper's  Weekly,  see  “  Purity  of  the  Croton,”  Sanitary 
Engineer,  IV,  1881,  pp.  291-292. 

’*  New  York  Tribune,  April  29,  1881,  p.  4. 
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time  before.  In  Boston  a  survey  at  the  beginning  of  the  1890’s  disclosed 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  people  lived  in  airless,  cheerless,  and  generally 
unsanitary  tenements.  Sleeping  rooms  with  no  outside  windows  num¬ 
bered  more  than  3,500.*^  As  for  New  York,  the  limited  area  available 
for  building  purposes  made  the  tenement  problem  particularly  acute.  The 
average  number  of  persons  per  dwelling  increased  from  16.36  in  1880  to 
18.53  in  1890  and  20.4  in  1900.*®  The  sanitarian  was  practically  helpless 
to  correct  this  situation,  for  a  tenement  house  law  passed  in  1882  had  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  on  the 
grounds  that  it  had  “  no  relation  whatever  to  the  public  health.”  **  As 
tenements  grew  taller  and  fuller  and  dirtier  one  sanitarian  described  New 
York  as  consisting  of  “  nothing  but  misery  piled  up  to  heaven.”  “  To 
these  difficulties  was  added  the  indifference  of  the  city  health  board  which, 
it  was  disclosed  in  1885,  had  not  received  any  sanitary  reports  on  some 
districts  of  the  city  for  more  than  five  years.®* 

The  keen  enthusiasm  of  the  1870’s  for  sanitary  science  began  to 
diminish  in  the  eighties.  Disillusionment  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
health  regulations  and  health  boards  to  abolish  all  unnecessary  disease 
was  imquestionably  one  reason  for  this  slackening  interest.  Also,  the 
“  disappointedly  ”  good  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  most  unsanitary  of 
dwellings  destroyed  faith  in  filth  as  the  originating  cause  of  disease. 
The  answer  that  such  examples  “go  to  show  how  much  the  human  con¬ 
stitution  is  often  capable  of  enduring  ”  failed  to  resolve  the  paradox  or 
to  satisfy  the  scientific  mind.**  The  opinions  of  sanitarians,  instead  of 
being  in  substantial  agreement  as  they  had  been  in  the  seventies,  began  to 

”  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  Public  Hygiene  and  Medicine  in 
the  United  States  (Boston,  1900),  51. 

“Jacob  A.  Rib,  The  Battle  with  the  Slum  (New  York,  1902),  B9.  One  of  the  most 
serious  dangers  of  such  crowding  was  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  Ares  started  in 
tenements. 

"According  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  this  decision  completely  blocked  tenement-house 
reform  legislation  in  New  York  for  a  score  of  years.  Henry  S.  Commager,  ed.  Docu¬ 
ments  of  American  History  (New  York,  1934),  II,  116.  In  the  light  of  today  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  argument  of  the  court — “  if  it  can  be  sanctioned  ...  we  will  not  be  far 
away  from  those  ages  when  governmental  prefects  supervised  the  building  of  houses,  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  the  sowing  of  seed  and  the  reaping  of  grain,  and  governmental  ordi¬ 
nances  regulated  the  movements  and  labor  of  artisans,  the  rate  of  wages,  the  price  of  food, 
the  diet  and  clothing  of  the  people,  and  a  large  range  of  other  affairs.  .  .  .”  Ibid.,  117. 

"  Wingate,  “  Health  of  American  Cities,”  loc.  cit.,  92. 

"  Mary  E.  Trautman,  “  Women’s  Health  Protective  Association,”  Municipal  Afairs, 
II,  1898,  pp.  439-440. 

**  Report  of  the  National  Board  of  Health,  1880,  523-524.  Thb  puzzling  phenomenon 
(if  filth  caused  disease)  had  been  commented  on  many  times  before. 
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diverge.  A  meeting  of  hygienists  to  determine  the  cause  of  a  typhoid  fever 
outbreak  at  Port  Jervis,  New  York,  in  1883  produced  as  many  theories  as 
speakers.  Even  if  such  meetings  did  tend  to  promote  “  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  sanitary  science  .  .  .  helpful  to 
individuals  and  commimities,”  as  the  New  York  Tribune  asserted,**  they 
must  have  also  confused  the  public  regarding  proper  hygienic  precautions. 

Fortunately  the  new  science  of  bacteriology  soon  came  to  the  rescue. 
With  the  publication  of  Pasteur’s  paper  on  anthrax  in  1877  new,  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  supporting  the  germ  theory  made  its  appearance.**  The 
following  year  saw  the  introduction  by  Koch  of  solid  media  for  growing 
bacteria  cultures.  This  method  made  bacteriology  an  exact  science,  for 
it  displaced  the  former  liquid  culture  which  in  even  the  most  skillful  hands 
gave  conflicting  results.  Other  laboratory  improvements  were  quickly 
devised.  Aniline  dyes,  it  was  discovered,  could  be  used  to  stain  the 
bacteria  in  order  to  distinguish  them,  and  they  would  retain  their  coloring 
even  after  a  reagent  had  been  used  to  decolorize  the  animal  tissue  and 
other  material  in  which  they  existed  and  multiplied.  The  addition  of 
Abbe’s  illuminator,  an  instrument  attached  to  microscopes  in  order  to 
obliterate  refraction  outlines,  brought  these  minute  forms  of  life  into 
clear  focus  for  the  first  time.  The  scientist  could  now  isolate  a  specific 
bacterium  and  study  its  life  cycle  without  danger  of  confusing  it  with 
other  elements  in  this  new,  marvelous  world  under  his  microscope. 

After  1880,  scientists  all  over  the  world  trained  their  microscopes  on 
the  disease-producing  organisms  of  common  human  ailments,  and  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  hurried  search  for  the  isolated  bacillus  of  specific  diseases 
one  announcement  after  another  came  in  quick  succession.  The  typhoid, 
diphtheria,  tetanus,  tubercle,  and  cholera  bacilli,  and  the  pneumococcus 
and  streptococcus  were  identified.  The  science  of  bacteriology  blossomed 
overnight,  and,  as  Harvey  Cushing  has  so  aptly  phrased  it,  “  new  dis¬ 
coveries  were  being  announced  like  com  popping  in  a  pan.”  **  It  was  a 
decade  signally  marked  by  its  achievements  in  the  department  of  medical 
etiology. 

In  America  work  in  the  new  science  lagged  far  behind  that  being  done 
in  Europe.  Professor  Thomas  J.  Burrill  and  Drs.  William  H.  Welch, 
T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  Daniel  E.  Salmon,  and  George  M.  Sternberg  began 

“  See  New  York  Tribune,  December  9,  1883,  p.  6. 

“Frederic  P.  Gorham,  “The  History  of  Bacteriology  and  Its  Contribution  to  Public 
Health  Work,”  in  Ravenel,  Half  Century,  69. 

“Quoted  in  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  The  Life  of  Hermann  M.  Biggs;  Physician  and 
Statesman  of  the  Public  Health  (Philadelphia,  1929),  60. 
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to  initiate  studies  in  bacteriology  in  the  late  1870’s,  but  exact  knowledge 
of  the  new  science  was  not  widely  known  in  America  before  1885.  Five 
years  later,  however,  this  ignorance  had  been  largely  corrected  and 
Americans  soon  were  making  notable  contributions  of  their  own.** 

Curiously  enough,  both  the  germ  theory  and  the  discoveries  of 
European  bacteriologists  gained  acceptance  from  laymen  (if  one  can 
judge  from  the  newspapers  and  lay  periodicals)  more  quickly  than  from 
the  medical  profession.*^  In  fact,  it  was  astonishing  how  few  medical 
men  in  the  early  eighties  were  willing  to  accept  the  implications  and 
procedures  of  Pasteur’s  work,  and  “  the  general  sentiment  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  remained  hostile.”  **  Indicative  of  this  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
medical  men  is  the  fact  that  few  if  any  references  to  the  modern  germ 
theory  appeared  in  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  reports  until  1885, 
long  after  the  lay  press  had  discussed  the  new  discoveries  pro  and  con.** 

As  early  as  June  6,  1881,  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  was  called  to  the  remarkable  medical  researches  of  Pasteur 
and  others  on  immunity  and  pathology,  and  “  great  expectations  ”  were 
“  entertained  of  the  final  results.  .  .  .”  Six  months  later  this  same 
newspaper  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  that  the  germ  theory  was  receiving 
more  and  more  confirmation,  and  that  scientists,  by  growing  germs  and 
“  domesticating  ”  them,  hoped  that  the  infant  of  the  future  would  be 

**  Gorham,  “  History  of  Bacteriology,”  loc.  cit.,  72-73.  Apparently  the  term  “  bac¬ 
teriology”  was  not  used  before  1884  and  no  courses  on  the  subject  were  introduced  into 
American  colleges  until  that  same  year.  The  lag  in  the  development  of  this  new  science 
was  due  principally  to  the  difficulties  of  working  out  suitable  techniques  of  research.  Edwin 
0.  Jordan,  “  The  Relations  of  Bacteriology  to  the  Public  Health  Movement  since  1872,” 
Atiurican  Journal  of  Public  Health,  XI,  1921,  p.  1044.  There  was  no  book  in  English 
on  the  subject  until  Edward  E.  Klein’s  little  work  Micro-Organisms  and  Disease  in 
1884.  The  first  American  bo<^  appears  to  have  been  Thomas  E.  Satterthwaite’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Practical  Bacteriology  (1887).  George  M.  Sternberg’s  Manual  of  Bacteriology 
was  not  published  until  1892.  Joseph  McFarland,  “  The  Beginnings  of  Bacteriology  in 
Philadelphia,”  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  V,  1937,  p.  151. 

”As  late  as  1882  one  speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Surgical  Association 
asserted  that  ”  the  germ  theory  is  at  fault  and  furnishes  a  very  unstable  foundation  for 
a  system  of  wound  treatment.”  See  Jordan,  “  Relations  of  Bacteriology  to  Public 
Health  Movement,”  loc.  cit.,  1043.  For  another  good  example  of  stubborn  opposition  to 
the  germ  theory  by  a  noted  physician,  see  the  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dulles, 
secretary  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  At  best  they  were  based  on 
”  random  and  haphazard  opinion.”  Joseph  McFarland,  ”  Beginnings  of  Bacteriology  in 
Philadelphia,”  loc.  cit.,  151-152,  156-157. 

“Winslow,  Life  of  Biggs,  72-73. 

“George  C  Whipple,  State  Sanitation  (2  vols.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1917),  I,  74. 

“New  York  Tribune,  June  6,  1881,  p.  5. 
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vaccinated  with  “  cultivated  ”  measles,  mumps,  whooping  cough,  and 
scarlet  fever.*^ 

Comment  favorable  to  the  germ  theory  and  immunization  can  be 
found  shortly  after  1880  in  the  lay  periodicals.  Each  acute  disease  is 
caused  by  a  specific  organic  germ,  asserted  one  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review,  and  “  the  great  curative  remedies  of  the  future  will 
be  antidotes  and  eliminatives  for  their  destruction  or  expulsion.”  **  Both 
Science  and  Popular  Science  Monthly  watched  for  and  regularly  com¬ 
mented  on  evidence  favorable  to  the  germ  theory,**  while  John  S.  Billings, 
in  a  report  on  the  International  Medical  Congress  of  1881  printed  in  the 
International  Review,  emphasized  the  direct  practical  value  of  the  germ 
theory  to  the  sanitarian — ”  important  because  the  germ  can  now  be 
avoided  or  tracked  down  and  destroyed.”  ** 

Although  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole  may  have  been  slow  to 
appreciate  the  importance  and  truth  of  the  new  germ  theory,  many  of  the 
younger  physicians  embraced  its  principles  with  enthusiasm.  The  full 
import  of  the  new  discoveries  was  grasped  at  once  by  many  recent  medical 
graduates,  such  as  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  who  hailed  the  announcement  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  by  Koch  as  the  ”  grandest  discovery  of  the  age.”  ** 
Yet,  medicine  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  trail.  No  one  could  be 
sure  where  it  led.  As  the  awesome  possibilities  of  a  world  dominated 
by  unseen,  innumerable  germs  began  to  be  comprehended,  the  wonder 
seemed  to  be,  exclaimed  one  sanitarian,  not  that  so  many  people  died,  but 
that  so  many  of  them  were  left  alive.** 

Despite  some  confusion  arising  from  the  misuse  of  the  word  “  germ,” 
prevailing  opinion  contended  that  there  were  many  kinds  of  ”  microphytes  ” 
and  that  each  had  certain  special  powers  and  could  only  propagate  its  own 
kind  within  a  limited  time.*^  The  task  of  curative  medicine,  as  differ¬ 
entiated  from  preventive  medicine,  consisted  of  reaching  and  destroying 
these  living  organisms  after  they  had  entered  the  body,  and  at  first  any 

“/&«/.,  December  11,  1881,  p.  6. 

“  A.  B.  Palmer,  “  The  Fallacies  of  Homeopathy,”  North  American  Review,  CXXXIV, 
1882,  p.  314. 

**  See  Science,  I,  1883,  p.  456;  II,  1883,  pp.  212-213;  Popular  Science  Monthly,  XX, 

1881,  pp.  244-260;  XXI,  1882,  pp.  462-467;  XXIII,  1883,  pp.  577-586. 

**John  S.  Billings,  “The  International  Medical  Congress,”  International  Review,  XII, 

1882,  pp.  7-8. 

**  Winslow,  Life  of  Biggs,  43. 

**  Billings,  “  Germs  and  Epidemics,”  loc.  cit.,  390. 

**  Ibid.,  341,  also  388. 
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means  to  accomplish  this,  however  curious,  was  tried,**  But  the  most 
promising  line  of  attack,  it  seemed  to  the  sanitarian  of  that  day,  was  by 
inoculation  with  an  artificially  modified  virus. 

These  sanitarians,  misled  by  the  delayed  action  of  Pasteur’s  rabies 
inoculations,  believed  that  such  inoculation  rendered  harmless  only  germs 
already  in  the  body.  Could  it  also  make  a  person  immune  to  attack? 
Immunization  by  such  means,  could  it  be  attained,  would  provide  sani¬ 
tarians  with  a  powerful,  almost  perfect  weapon  against  many  diseases. 
Perhaps  that  explains  in  part  their  propensity  to  accept  the  theory  of 
vaccination  and  inoculation,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  opposition  of 
physicians  and  medical  scientists.  The  latter’s  criticisms  often  were  based 
on  sound  scientific  reasons,  such  as  the  cautious  objections  of  Koch,  but 
just  as  frequently  they  were  grounded  on  inconsequential,  tangential 
arguments.  An  instance  in  point  was  the  rejection  by  one  noted  professor 
of  the  results  of  all  bacteriological  experiments  because  these  tests  were 
performed  on  rabbits,  and  “  the  rabbit  is  a  melancholy  animal  to  whom 
life  is  a  burden  and  who  only  asks  to  leave  it.”  ** 

As  late  as  1885  the  scientific  world  was  still  uncertain  whether  the 
disease  germ  was  a  different  entity  from  the  usually  harmless  micro¬ 
organisms,  or  the  same  organism  made  abnormal  by  some  circumstance  of 
the  environment.®*  The  latter  hypothesis,  more  than  any  other  error, 
tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  germ  theory,  asserted  one  scientist. 
Each  disease  is  due  to  a  separate  species  or  bacteria,  he  insisted,  and 
putrefaction  and  filth  of  themselves  could  not  cause  disease.®^ 

Sanitarians  of  that  day,  though  quick  to  accept  the  new  theories,  did 
not  entirely  jettison  their  old  ideas  or  the  old  program.  Even  if  no 
amount  of  filth  could  create  cholera  or  similar  diseases,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
practical  sanitarian  it  still  furnished  the  conditions  for  the  spread  of 
disease."*  Germs  were  the  specific  cause.  They  must  be  found  and 

**  Some  of  the  methods  for  foiling  the  newly  discovered  germs  were  bizarre  if  not 
effective.  For  instance,  in  elephantiasis  physicians  found  that  the  responsible  germ, 
filaria  sanpuinio,  was  only  present  in  the  blood  stream  at  night;  in  the  daytime  it 
collected  in  the  lungs  and  lymph  channels.  Therefore,  they  tried  keeping  the  patient 
awake  at  night  and  allowing  him  to  sleep  in  the  daytime,  hoping  to  confuse  the  germ. 
Unfortunately,  the  filaria  sanguinio  reversed  his  habits  as  easily  as  the  patient  and  could 
now  be  detected  in  the  bloodstream  of  the  daytime  sleeper.  Ibid.,  389.  Cf.  Report  of  the 
National  Board  of  Health,  1883,  184. 

**  Billings,  “  Germs  and  Epidemics,”  loc.  cit.,  388. 

“John  S.  Billings,  “Sewage  Disposal  in  Cities,”  Harper's  Magazine,  LXXI,  1885, 
pp.  578-579. 

"  H.  Gradle,  “  The  Germ-Theory  of  Disease,”  Popular  Science  Monthly,  XXIII, 
1883,  p.  579. 

“Orlando  W.  Wight,  Maxims  of  Public  Health  (New  York,  1884),  126. 
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destroyed.  Their  most  logical  hiding  place,  however,  was  where  filth 
prevailed.  Soon  the  odor  of  carbolic  acid  hung  heavily  in  the  air  as 
the  search  got  under  way,  and  elaborate  methods  of  disinfection  were 
devised.**  The  dangers  of  sewer  gas,  so  dreaded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade,  began  to  be  discounted  as  a  producer  of  disease.**  Unpleasant 
sights  and  smells  were  now  to  be  avoided  for  the  sake  of  public  comfort 
alone.**  The  full  importance  of  the  germ  theory  to  the  public  health  pro¬ 
gram  became  even  more  apparent  when  the  new  bacteriological  technique 
was  applied  to  practical  problems.  The  microscopic  studies  of  the  water 
supplies  of  Massachusetts  disclosed  to  an  interested  public  that  taste 
and  smell  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon  as  a  judge  of  purity.**  Chemical 
analysis  and  interpretation  were  needed  to  reveal  in  water  the  lurking 
dangers  to  health.  All  this  meant  that  from  now  on  the  public  health 
program  must  rely  more  and  more  upon  the  scientific  specialist  and  his 
instruments,  and  less  and  less  upon  the  “  commonsense  ”  standard  used 
in  the  past. 

The  public  seemed  perfectly  willing  to  lean  upon  the  scientist.  By 
1890  it  had  developed  a  “  touching  ”  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  unanimity 
of  science.®^  The  medical  profession  shared  in  the  trust  and  esteem 
bestowed  on  science  in  general ;  by  the  late  eighties  the  profession  was  “  in 
better  favor  with  the  public  than  ever  before.”  ®*  Between  1880  and 
1890 — “  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  decade  in  the  history  of  medicine  ” 
— a.  revolution  in  medicine  took  place.®*  A  new  enthusiasm  and  youthful 
spirit  was  alive,  bom  out  of  the  discovery  of  the  agents  of  infectious 
diseases,  a  spirit  that  stirred  not  only  medical  men  but  the  lay  public. 

“  Jordan,  “  Relations  of  Bacteriology  to  Public  Health,”  loc.  cit.,  1045. 

**  “  Discussion  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  Plumbing,”  Sanitary  Engineer,  V, 
1882,  p.  339. 

“  Billings,  “  Sewage  Disposal  in  Cities,”  loc.  cit.,  579.  However,  one  sanitarian  railed 
at  length  against  the  prevalence  of  body  odor  among  Americans  as  being  of  great 
danger  to  public  health.  “  A  sponge-bath  every  morning  is  a  necessity  of  decent  living.” 
Wight,  Maxims  of  Public  Health,  15. 

“  Report  on  IVater  Supply  and  Sexverage,  Part  I,  Examination  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  the  Water  Supplies  and  Inland  Waters  of  Massachusetts,  1887-1890  (Boston, 
1890),  535-538. 

See  Jacques  Barzun,  Darwin,  Marx,  Wagner:  Critique  of  a  Heritage  (Boston, 
1941),  132. 

“Morrell  Mackenzie,  “Is  Medicine  a  Progressive  Science?”,  Eclectic  Magasine  of 
Foreign  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  n.  s.,  XLIV,  1886,  pp.  160-166. 

“William  H.  Welch,  Papers  and  Addresses  by  William  Henry  Welch  (3  vols., 
Baltimore,  1920),  III,  21-22. 
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From  now  on  less  was  heard  of  smallpox,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever, 
and  more  of  diphtheria,  consumption,  and  scarlet  fever.**  Eradication 
of  filth,  while  still  a  concern  of  the  sanitarian,  became  secondary  to  the 
control  of  communicable  diseases.  The  medical  profession  throughout 
the  world  embarked  upon  a  determined  and  thrilling  search  for  the  specific 
causes  of  diseases  and  their  specific  remedies.  A  significant  turning  point 
in  the  public  health  movement  had  been  reached,  with  positive  campaigns 
against  communicable  diseases  replacing  the  uncertain  measures  of  earlier 
years. 

Before  1890  the  best  defense  against  commimicable  diseases  had  con¬ 
sisted  of  cleanliness,  both  of  city  and  of  person.  In  fact,  the  fear  of  dirt 
had  become  so  deeply  ingrained  by  the  nineties,  complained  the  Nation 
and  other  journals,  that  it  had  degenerated  into  “  mysophobia.”  *‘  The 
medical  discoveries  of  the  eighties  did  not  at  once  discredit  this  former 
empirical  method  of  warding  off  disease.  In  one  way  this  proved  for¬ 
tunate  for  the  comfort  of  city  dwellers.  When  cholera  threatened  New 
York  in  1893,  the  city  government  carried  through  a  program  of  clean¬ 
liness  which  rid  the  streets  of  the  dirt  and  filth  that  for  so  long  had 
disgraced  the  metropolis.**  Yet,  no  matter  how  brightly  New  York 
sparkled  after  that  much-needed  bath,  this  action  alone  would  have  been 
helpless  to  prevent  an  epidemic  had  it  not  been  supplemented  by  other 
defenses  erected  by  an  efficient  health  department.  What  distinguished  the 
protective  measures  in  1893  from  earlier  regulations  was  the  utilization  of 
the  new  medical  knowledge  and  its  technique  for  detecting  disease — the 
diagnostic  laboratory. 

The  universities  in  America  established  the  first  laboratories,  but  if  the 
one  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  can  serve  as  a  criterion,  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  both  meagre  and  crude.**  About  1885,  a  number  of  the  medical 
colleges  and  agricultural  schools  added  courses  in  bacteriology  to  their 
curriculums.  Bacteriology  laboratories  devoted  solely  to  hygiene  soon 
followed.  The  Marine  Hospital  Service  equipped  such  a  laboratory  in 
New  York  City  in  1887,  transferring  it  to  Washington  in  1891 ;  a 
hygienic  laboratory  was  set  up  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  about  1888;  the 

“Henry  B.  Baker,  “Sanitation  in  1890,”  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associor 
lion.  XVI,  1891,  p.  75. 

“Frank  B.  Vrooman,  “Public  Health  and  National  Defense,”  The  Arena  (Boston), 
XIII,  1895,  p.  427. 

**  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  iSgi,  34,  35;  cf.  Diaries  G.  Wilson,  “  Safeguards  Against  Qiolera,”  North 
American  Review,  CLV,  1892,  pp.  491-492,  493-494. 

“McFarland,  “Beginnings  of  Bacteriology  in  Philadelphia,”  loc.  cit.,  158. 
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Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health  founded  a  smallpox  vaccine  laboratory 
two  years  later;  and  the  city  health  department  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  established  a  bacteriology  laboratory  under  Dr.  G.  W,  Swarts  in 
1888.**  The  most  complete  and  elaborate  of  these  early  hygienic  labora¬ 
tories,  however,  was  opened  in  1892  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^ 
with  John  S.  Billings  as  director.**  From  here  it  was  but  a  short  step 
to  the  diagnostic  laboratories  operated  by  municipal  health  boards,  the 
first  set  up  by  New  York  in  1892,  followed  by  Providence  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1894. 

These  diagnostic  laboratories  can  be  considered  “  the  most  important 
step  in  modernizing  public  health  practice  in  the  United  States.”  **  They 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  old  fallacious  ideas  regarding  ”  climate, 
season,  hunger,  thirst,  food,  pain,  anger,  ungratified  sexual  desire,  etc., 
as  predisposing  or  exciting  causes  ”  of  disease.*^  From  now  onward, 
certainty  as  to  diagnosis,  knowledge  of  the  method  of  disease  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  serums  and  antitoxins  became  the  new  tools  of  public  health 
workers.  By  1900  diphtheria,  rabies,  typhoid,  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  were  g^iving  ground  before  man’s  increasing  knowledge. 

When  the  public  health  program  shifted  its  emphasis  from  man’s 
environment  to  the  control  of  specific  communicable  diseases  in  the 
1890’s,  it  necessarily  restricted  its  activities.  By  the  middle  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  sanitarians  saw  the  need  of  once  again 
broadening  the  scope  of  their  operations.  There  was  no  return,  however, 
toward  environmental  sanitation  in  the  old  sense.  Many  municipal 
matters  that  had  concerned  earlier  sanitarians,  such  as  street  cleaning,  had 
gravitated  into  other  hands,  where  they  really  belonged.  The  new  public 
health  program,  rather,  embraced  the  control  of  all  “  infectious  diseases 
...  to  greater  or  less  extent  preventable,”  and  ”  all  other  forms  of 
disease  which  are  the  result  of  insanitary  living,  occupations,  habitations, 
or  surroundings,”  including  industrial  diseases,  and  also  ”  the  surveillance 
of  the  water  and  food  supplies  and  the  sewage  disposal.”  ** 

•*J.  W.  Kerr,  “Scientific  Research  by  the  Public  Health  Service,”  Annals  of  tht 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  XXXVII,  1911,  p.  271;  James  A. 
Tobey,  Public  Health  Law  (Sec.  ed.  New  York,  1939),  69;  Winslow,  Life  of  Biggs,  97. 

“Fielding  H.  Garrison,  John  Shaw  Billings:  A  Memoir  (New  York,  1915),  278-279; 
Richard  H.  Shryock,  “  Origins  and  Significance  of  the  Public  Health  Movement  in  the 
United  States,”  Annals  of  Medical  History,  n.  s.,  I,  1929,  p.  653. 

“  (Charles  V.  Chapin,  “  Science  and  Public  Health,”  American  Journal  of  Public  Health, 
XVII.  1927,  p.  1112. 

*’  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  "  The  Etiology  of  Rabies,  and  the  Method  of  M.  Pasteur  for  Its 
Prevention,”  Medical  News  (Philadelphia),  XLVIII,  1886,  p.  383. 

“Hermann  M.  Biggs,  “Preventive  Medicine;  Its  Achievements,  Scope,  and  Possibili¬ 
ties,”  Medical  Record  (New  York),  LXV,  1904,  p.  956. 
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The  story  of  how  this  new  program  was  carried  out  cannot  be  reviewed 
here,  even  briefly.  However,  its  keynote  was  prevention,  with  science 
contributing  surer  and  finer  and  better  instruments  for  fighting  disease. 
Just  as  important  were  some  of  the  new  social  instruments  exolved — to 
name  two,  the  public  health  nurse  and  the  free  clinic.  Health  education 
also  played  an  important  role,  reaching  out  to  the  individual  in  his  home, 
his  shop,  or  his  children’s  school,  to  teach  hygiene  and  health  precautions. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  campaign  was  soon  demonstrated,  especially  in 
the  field  of  child  welfare,  for  commimicable  diseases  claimed  fewer  and 
fewer  lives  as  the  years  passed.  This  improvement  was  not  confined  to 
any  one  district  or  state,  but  was  nation-wide.  It  was  not  long  before  it 
tould  be  said  of  America  that  there  existed  “  few  places  in  the  world 
where  the  traveller  on  train  or  boat,  and  in  hotels  and  restaurants  can  eat 
and  drink  with  safety  against  enteric  and  other  diseases.  .  .  .” 

Public  health  in  the  United  States  had  got  a  later  start  than  in  most 
European  nations,  especially  England.  Although  this  gap  had  not  been 
completely  closed  by  1900,  yet  not  many  years  later  America  had  equalled, 
then  surpassed  Europe  in  public  health  work.  Recognition  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  American  sanitarians  came  in  1908,  when  Koch,  on  a  visit 
to  New  York,  said  that  while  Germany  had  contributed  most  of  the 
bacteriological  discoveries,  “  we  in  Germany  are  years  behind  you  in  their 
practical  application.” 


“John  A.  Ferrell,  “America’s  Contributions  and  Problems  in  Public  Health,” 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  XXIII,  1933,  p.  1118. 

“Winslow,  Life  of  Biggs,  217. 
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The  founder  of  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  Josiah  Clark  Nott, 
was  bom  on  March  31,  1804  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  His  father, 
Hon.  Abraham  Nott,  was  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Congress  in  1800.  The  maiden  name  of 
Josiah’s  mother  was  Mitchell.  Dr.  Josiah  Clark  Nott  had  three  sisters 
and  four  brothers  and  at  least  three  of  Josiah’s  brothers  became  well 
known:  (1)  Professor  Henry  Junius  Nott  was  a  writer,  a  brilliant  man, 
who,  at  the  age  of  40  perished  in  the  disastrous  wreck  of  the  steamship 
“  Home  ”  in  1837  when  returning  from  New  York,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  to  make  additions  to  the  University  of  South  Carolina  Library.  (2) 
Dr.  Gustavus  Adolphus  Nott,  M.  D.,  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Louisiana  from  1840  to  1841  and  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  from  1848-67,  serving  also  as  Dean  from 
1849-1852.  And  (3)  Dr.  James  E.  Nott,  M.  D.,  practiced  medicine  in 
Mobile. 

Josiah  attended  South  Carolina  College  and  after  graduating  in  1824,  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  James  Davis  of  Columbia. 
In  the  winter  of  1825-26,  he  attended  the  first  course  of  lectures  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City,  where  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott.  A  second  course  of  lectures 
was  taken  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  which  he  graduated 
with  the  M.  D.  degree  in  1827.  He  was  an  intern  at  the  Philadelphia  Alms 
House  (Old  Blockley)  from  September  1827  to  September  1828.  The 
next  year  was  spent  as  a  demonstrator  of  Anatomy  under  Professors 
Physick  and  Homer  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1829  Dr.  Josiah  Clark  Nott  returned  to  his  home  town,  Columbia, 
South  Carolina  to  practice  medicine  and  after  six  years  of  practice,  he 
went  to  Europe  to  improve  his  medical  training.  Much  of  the  next  year 
was  spent  in  Paris,  but  he  visited  hospitals  in  several  of  the  European 
countries  and  found  time  to  study  natural  history  and  the  related  sciences. 

On  returning  from  Europe,  in  May,  1836,  he  settled  in  Mobile,  Ala- 

*  Read  at  the  Centennial  Session  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Alabama,  Birmingham, 
April  15,  1947, 
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bama,  where  he  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  the  profession  in  Alabama,  and 
enjoyed  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  Being  a  thorough  anatomist,  and 
having  a  great  predilection  for  surgery,  his  reputation  as  a  surgeon  was 
soon  established  and  especially  so  in  the  southern  states.  As  a  surgeon, 
he  had  no  rival  in  the  southwest,  except  Warren  Stone  of  New  Orleans, 
and  they  were  intimate  friends  throughout  a  long  professional  life,  each 
recognizing  and  acknowledging  the  talents  and  worth  of  the  other.  Doctor 
Nott  performed  successfully  all  of  the  capital  operations  in  surgery; 
originating  some,  improving  the  adopted  procedure  of  others,  and  per¬ 
forming  all  with  dexterity,  boldness  and  astonishing  self-reliance. 

In  1848,  Dr.  Nott,  Dr.  George  A.  Ketchum,  and  others,  established  a 
private  infirmary  for  negro  patients.  It  was  known  as  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott’s 
Infirmary  and  continued  to  function  until  after  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

Dr.  Nott  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  medical  literature  from  1831 
when  he  published  his  first  work,  an  essay  on  leeches,  which  he  appended 
to  his  translation  of  Goupil’s  book.  An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of 
the  New  Medical  Doctrine.  Some  sixty-eight  papers  which  were  written 
by  Dr.  Nott  have  been  discovered  and  a  list  of  these  references  is  appended 
to  this  biographical  sketch.  Since  Nott  had  a  rather  broad  training  we 
might  have  expected  him  to  have  had  many  interests  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  the  variety  of  titles  of  his  papers  seem  to  bear  out  this 
concept.  His  published  works  include  treatises  on  lithotomy,  operation  for 
cataract,  endometritis,  intra-uterine  medication,  bone  and  nerve  surgery, 
several  instruments  which  he  devised,  yellow  fever,  case  reports  and 
ethnology.  From  the  above  list  of  titles,  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Nott  was 
what  we  might  consider  as  a  general  practitioner  with  a  tendency  to 
specialize  in  surgery  and  gynecology.  He  even  practiced  obstetrics  and  no 
doubt  one  of  his  most  famous  deliveries  was  that  of  William  Crawford 
Gorgas,  on  October  3,  1854  at  Toulminville,  near  Mobile.  William  Craw¬ 
ford  was  the  first  child  of  Josiah  and  Amelia  Gayle  Gorgas.  It  is  of 
especial  interest  to  note  that  it  was  William  Crawford  Gorgas,  a  member 
of  the  Yellow  Fever  Commission  to  Cuba,  who  played  no  small  part  in 
the  eradication  of  the  mosquitoes  which  transmitted  yellow  fever.  Be¬ 
cause  of  Gorgas’  persistence  and  sanitation  methods,  it  was  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  build  the  Panama  Canal.  The  above  accomplishments 
are  of  particular  interest  since  it  was  Josiah  Clark  Nott  who  has  been 
given  credit  for  being  the  first  to  suggest  that  insects  could  transmit  yellow 
fever.  Nott’s  new  hypothesis  was  presented  in  a  paper  which  appeared  in 
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the  January  1848  issue  of  The  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review 
and  also  in  the  March  1848  issue  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.  Nott  presented  his  hypothesis  after  reviewing  the  peculiar 
features  which  characterized  the  transmission  of  yellow  fever  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  its  communicability  could  be  best  explained  as 
due  to  insect  transmission.  He  made  the  observation  that  the  nighttime 
was  especially  dangerous  in  an  infected  region.  The  reason,  Dr.  Nott 
intimated,  was  that  insects  were  especially  active  at  night. 

Packard  had  this  to  say  concerning  Nott’s  insect  hypothesis,  “  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  ‘  guesses  at  the  truth  ’ 
which  have  so  often  preceded  great  discoveries.”  However,  T.  A.  Cooke, 
in  1853  had  this  to  say  about  Nott’s  hypothesis,  “  The  animalcular  origin 
of  this  disease  is  with  marked  ability  presented  and  supported  by  Dr. 

Nott,  in  which  doctrine  I  would  willingly  acquiesce,  if  its  distinguished 
advocate  would  admit  as  invariable  the  foreign  origin  of  the  animalculae. 

I  have  long  been  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  most  febrile  diseases  will  be  attributed,  and  justly,  to  a  similar 
cause — to  an  animalcular  origin.” 

Several  years  before  Nott  reported  on  yellow  fever,  he  had  operated 
and  extirpated  the  os  coccyx  for  neuralgia.  Skene  attributes  to  Nott  the 
credit  for  first  describing  the  condition  of  coccyxodynia.  However,  Nott’s  i 

paper  aroused  practically  no  interest  and  the  condition  was  not  generally 
known  until  described  and  named  by  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  seventeen 
years  later  in  1861. 

Although  Dr.  Nott  was  a  leading  surgeon,  he  found  time  to  write 
numerous  ethnological  treatises.  His  best  known  works  in  this  branch  of 
science  were  (ij  The  Connection  between  the  Biblical  and  the  Physical 
History  of  Man,  1849,  (2)  Physical  History  of  the  Jewish  Race,  1850, 

(5)  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth,  1857  and  (4)  Types  of  Mankind, 
which  was  so  popular  that  ten  editions  appeared  by  1871.  The  last  two 
works  were  written  in  collaboration  with  George  R.  Gliddon.  These  last 
two  books  were  the  first  important  American  contributions  to  the  science 
of  ethnology  and  held  a  high  place  among  anthropologists.  Many  of  these 
authors’  views  have  been  rejected  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were 
epoch-making  contributions.  Darwin’s  Descent  of  Man  appeared  in 
1871  and  this  kind  of  evolution  was  familiar  to  Nott  but  he  differed  as 
to  the  starting  point,  for  his  Types  of  Mankind  were  really  based  upon 
separate  centers  of  anthropoid  creation. 

The  Editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  com- 
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menting  upon  the  receipt  of  the  1852  Proceedings  of  the  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Alabama  had  the  following  to  say  about  the  medical 
profession  in  Alabama ;  “  All  honor  to  Alabama !  She  has  neither  a  medical 
college  nor  a  medical  journal,  but  her  students  are  educated  in  the  best 
schools  of  the  country  and  her  physicians  enrich  the  pages  of  the  medical 
journals  of  both  North  and  South.”  These  comments  were  not  only 
appropriate  for  Dr.  Nott  but  also  for  his  contemporary  practitioners  in 
Alabama,  that  great  group  of  physicians  and  surgeons  which  included  J. 
Marion  Sims,  W.  O.  Baldwin,  N.  Bozeman,  W.  H.  Anderson,  W.  M. 
Boling,  A.  Lopez,  R.  F.  Michel,  S.  D.  Seelye,  and  J.  S.  Weatherly;  the 
first  two  having  been  honored  with  the  Presidency  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  last  six  with  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
same  organization. 

It  was  chiefly  through  Nott’s  influence  and  activities  that  the  first  charter 
of  incorporation  of  the  “  Medical  College  of  Alabama  ”  was  obtained  from 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  in  1856.  The  State  Legislature  failed 
to  provide  funds  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  charter  so  it  was 
allowed  to  expire  by  its  own  limitation. 

In  1857,  twenty-one  years  after  settling  in  Mobile,  Dr.  Nott  accepted  a 
call  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Louisiana  (since  1884, 
The  Tulane  School  of  Medicine).  His  stay  in  New  Orleans  was  for  only 
one  year  and  he  returned  to  Mobile  to  resume  the  practice  of  Surgery  and 
Medicine.  Fully  convinced  as  he  had  been  of  the  many  advantages  that 
would  result  from  the  existence  of  a  good  medical  school  in  Alabama,  and 
especially  in  Mobile,  his  experiences  and  observations  while  teaching  in 
New  Orleans  served  but  to  emphasize  and  confirm  him  in  his  original 
purpose.  So  in  1858,  Dr.  Nott  and  several  friends  made  plans  to  establish 
a  medical  college  in  Mobile.  The  citizens  of  the  city  were  interested  and 
subscribed  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a 
museum  and  chemical  apparatus.  The  Medical  College  was  organized  and 
Dr.  Nott  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Surgery  and  commissioned  to  go 
to  Europe  during  the  summer  of  1859  to  collect  a  library  and  the  necessary 
physiological  and  anatomical  preparations  for  the  museum.  While  in 
Europe  on  the  above  mission.  Dr.  Nott  sent  a  letter  from  Paris  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Mobile  Register  on  July  15th,  1859  and  another  letter  from 
London  to  the  Editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
on  September  27,  1859.  These  letters  explain  in  some  detail  in  what  cities 
and  from  which  artists  Dr.  Nott  purchased  museum  pieces  for  the 
different  departments. 
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The  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  Pro¬ 
bate  Court  of  Mobile  County,  was  opened  in  a  rented  building  on  Monday, 
November  14,  1859.  Since  the  appointments  were  not  suited  for  medical 
instruction,  Dr.  Josiah  C.  Nott  decided  to  go  before  the  State  Legislature 
for  aid.  And  in  1860,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  granted  another 
charter  and  this  time  also  appropriated  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  erect 
a  medical  building.  The  Medical  College  was  closed  after  two  sessions 
due  to  the  War  Between  the  States.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Mobile  Weekly  Advertiser,  which  was  published  on  September  3,  1865, 
Dr.  Nott  requested  him  to  announce  that  the  Medical  College  would  not 
open  that  winter.  In  explanation,  he  stated  that  the  institution  had  been 
taken  over  by  Freedman’s  Bureau  and  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  a 
negro  school  soon  after  the  United  States  troops  had  taken  possession  of 
the  town.  The  Chemistry  Department  was  still  occupied  by  a  negro 
cobbler  and  a  great  number  of  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  models  and 
anatomical  preparations  had  been  taken  off  by  those  in  possession.  The 
Medical  College  was  not  opened  again  until  1868,  when  twenty-two 
students  reported  for  study.  That  Dr.  Nott  continued  his  interest  in  the 
Medical  College  of  Alabama  even  though  he  had  moved  from  Mobile,  is 
indicated  by  the  following  quotation  which  was  taken  from  the  catalogues 
of  the  Medical  College  for  the  sessions  1871-72  and  1872-73 :  “  As  usual 
in  past  years,  valuable  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  meritorious  students.  The 
Nott  Medal,  valued  at  one  hundred  dollars  will  be  given  to  the  first 
graduate.” 

The  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  contains  two  references  to  Dr.  Josiah  C.  Nott.  The  first  of 
these  was  in  a  letter  from  Corinth,  Mississippi  on  April  30,  1862  and  the 
second  was  in  a  letter  from  Tupelo,  Mississippi  on  July  17,  1862.  Surgeon 
Nott  was  a  medical  inspector  in  General  Braxton  Bragg’s  second  corps. 
Army  of  Mississippi  and  was  connected  with  the  Military  Service  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  war. 

After  the  war  was  over.  Dr.  Nott  returned  to  Mobile  to  resume  his 
practice  but  due  to  the  long  summers,  he  decided  to  move  to  Baltimore 
in  1867.  In  his  new  location,  he  had  sufficient  leisure  to  specialize  in  the 
surgical  portion  of  gynecology  and  after  he  had  mastered  it  sufficiently 
he  moved  to  New  York  City,  in  April  1868.  Here  he  was  received  by  the 
first  members  of  the  profession  with  open  arms  and  through  his  industry 
and  skill,  and  the  good-will  of  his  professional  brethren,  he  acquired  a 
large  practice  in  his  newly  adopted  field  of  surgery. 
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The  Mobile  Medical  Society  was  organized  on  June  12,  1841  in  the 
office  of  Drs.  Feam  and  J.  C.  Nott.  Dr.  G.  A.  Nott,  brother  of  Josiah, 
was  one  of  the  thirteen  physicians  in  the  new  organization.  Dr.  Josiah 
Nott  read  a  set  of  nine  resolutions  concerning  the  proposed  society.  Ap¬ 
parently,  Dr.  Josiah  Nott  did  not  take  an  active  interest  in  either  the  State 
Medical  Association  or  the  American  Medical  Association  but  he  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  former  organization,  on  March  4, 
1868  at  the  organization  meeting.  However,  Dr.  Nott  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  and  served  as  Vice-President 
and  President  of  the  organization. 

In  1832,  Dr.  Nott  was  married  to  Sarah  Chestnut  Deas,  native  of 
Camden,  Alabama  and  daughter  of  Col.  James  S.  Deas,  of  South  Carolina. 
To  this  union,  eight  children  were  bom,  and  four  of  them  died  within 
six  days  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1853.  Two  sons  were  lost 
in  the  War :  ( 1 )  Captain  J.  Deas  Nott  was  killed  on  September  25,  1863 
while  leading  a  charge  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  and  (2)  Lt.  Henry 
Junius  Nott,  M.  D.,  who  had  received  the  A.  B.  degree  from  South 
Carolina  College  in  1857,  died  at  Shiloh  on  May  8,  1862  on  the  battle 
field  from  exposure  and  fatigue.  One  child  died  in  early  childhood  while 
the  family  was  on  a  visit  to  Europe  and  only  one  son,  J.  C.  Nott,  Jr., 
survived  his  father.  Mrs.  Josiah  Clark  Nott  returned  to  her  New  York 
home  after  Dr.  Nott’s  death  and  died  there  on  April  17,  1883. 

A  sketch  of  this  type  is  not  complete  without  mention  of  Dr.  Nott’s 
personal  appearance,  health,  habits  and  religious  character.  He  was  tall 
and  thin,  over  six  feet  in  height  and  weighed  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds.  His  stature  was  erect.  His  head  was  large  and  his  forehead  was 
high  and  his  face  was  strongly  marked  and  noble  in  expression.  His  health 
was  never  robust,  but  his  habits  were  so  plain  and  simple,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  work  without  becoming  exhausted.  Dur¬ 
ing  some  seven  or  eight  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  in  Mobile,  he  was 
riding  day  and  night  for  two  months  at  a  time  and  yet  preserved  his  health 
and  spirits. 

In  social  life.  Doctor  Nott’s  personal  charm  influenced  every  circle  that 
he  entered.  Most  of  the  distinguished  strangers  who  visited  Mobile  were 
entertained  in  his  home.  His  natural  disposition  was  gay  and  lively,  and 
he  always  had  a  large  fund  of  appropriate  anecdotes  suited  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  occasion.  However,  his  chief  relaxation  was  at  his 
home  in  the  midst  of  his  family. 

Dr.  Nott  was  not  a  member  of  any  Christian  denomination  but  he  was 
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very  far  from  being  an  irreligious  man.  He,  however,  believed  that  the 
New  Testament  was  written  under  inspiration.  His  ideas  on  religion  were 
confused  and  he  was  never  disposed  to  argue  about  it;  but  he  had  the 
highest  respect  for  all  who  conscientiously  believed  in  the  Christian  Faith, 
and  at  the  same  time  practiced  what  they  believed. 

Dr.  Nott’s  stay  in  New  York  was  for  only  a  few  years  since  the 
northern  winters  were  too  severe  for  him.  His  lungs,  always  weak, 
became  involved  and  he  was  satisfied  that  he  would  soon  fall  victim  to 
consumption  if  he  did  not  change  his  residence.  In  the  early  fall  of  1872, 
he  moved  to  Aiken,  South  Carolina  but  not  improving  as  he  had  hoped, 
moved  on  to  Mobile  in  December  of  the  same  year.  From  the  day  of  his 
arrival  to  that  of  his  death,  the  brief  period  was  one  continued  ovation 
for  him.  His  friends  rallied  around  him  whenever  he  was  able  to  receive 
them.  The  most  beautiful  flowers,  the  choicest  fruits,  the  daintiest  dishes, 
and  the  rarest  game  of  the  season  were  sent  in  profusion  to  him  and  he  was 
often  heard  to  say  that,  “  No  man  ever  had  such  warm  affectionate 
friends.”  Surrounded  by  such  friends  as  these  and  ministered  to  by  the 
tender  care  of  his  wife,  he  expired  peacefully  on  the  sixty-ninth 
anniversary  of  his  birthday,  the  31st  of  March,  1873. 
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REGINALD  HEBER  FITZ’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  ACUTE  PANCREATITIS  ♦ 

HYMAN  MORRISON 

Doctor  Fitz’s  contribution  to  the  clear  understanding  of  acute  pancrea¬ 
titis  is  equally  as  important  as  his  study  of  appendicitis.  His  Middleton- 
Goldsmith  Lecture  delivered  before  the  New  York  Pathological  Society  on 
February  16,  1889,  entitled  “  Acute  Pancreatitis,  a  Consideration  of 
Pancreatic  Hemorrhage,  Hemorrhagic,  Suppurative  and  Gangrenous  Pan¬ 
creatitis,  and  Disseminated  Fat-Necrosis,”  ‘  displays  the  same  critical 
analysis  and  correlation  of  pathological  and  clinical  material  and  the 
same  power  of  synthesis  into  a  vivid  clearly-defined  disease  entity  as  his 
earlier,  better  known  work.  Both  were  brilliant  epoch-making  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  borderland  of  medicine  and  surgery.  If  the  first  in  a  measure 
overshadows  the  second  it  is  only  because  the  many  times  greater  fre¬ 
quency  of  disease  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  had  attracted  through  the  ages 
much  greater  attention  than  disease  of  the  pancreas. 

His  own  interest  in  the  subject  was  first  “  particularly  ”  aroused  in 
1876.  He  wrote,*  “At  the  request  of  Doctor  Maynard  of  Dedham  I  made 
a  post-mortem  examination  of  a  lady  who  fell  on  the  floor  while  in 
apparently  good  health: — sudden  pain  in  the  lower  sternal  region,  rapid 
breathing,  feeble  pulse,  a  convulsion  and  death  within  thirty  minutes. 
Section  showed  hemorrhage  and  fat-necrosis  in  the  pancreas;  except  for 
small  hemorrhagic  areas  in  the  lower  pulmonary  lobes  and  near  the  ileo¬ 
cecal  valve,  there  was  no  other  abnormality  elsewhere  in  the  body.” 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  he  then  began  with 
Doctors  Gannett  and  Whitney,  his  assistants,  collecting  material  on  disease 
of  the  pancreas,  as  he  was  also  then  doing  in  the  case  of  the  appendix. 
By  1889  the  specimens  of  19  cases  in  and  about  Boston  had  been  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  Warren  Anatomical  Museum.  These  he  used  for  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  students  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  also  for  comparative 
study  with  the  records  of  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease  furnished  by 
those  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  patients.  He  had  himself  performed 
the  post-mortem  examination  in  some  and  had  witnessed  others  done  by 

*  Read  at  the  Joseph  H.  Pratt  Diagnostic  Hospital,  Boston,  June  25,  1947, 

^Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1889,  120: 181-7  ;  20S-7;  229-35. 

•/6id.,  1889,  120: 182. 
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his  colleagues.  Four  of  this  group  had  come  to  his  attention  from  the 
reports  of  F.  W.  Draper,*  then  medical  examiner  in  Boston,  whose  autop¬ 
sies  of  these  cases  of  sudden  death  showed  pancreatic  hemorrhage  as 
the  single  important  anatomic  lesion,  designated  earlier  by  Zenker  as 
“  pancreatic  apoplexy.”  Another  of  these  cases  was  that  reported  by  J.  P. 
Reynolds,*  entitled,  ”  Death  from  Hemorrhage  into  the  Pancreas.”  It 
was  the  case  of  a  man  of  66  with  acute  epigastric  pain  found  in  collapse  24 
hours  after  the  sudden  onset,  who  died  two  hours  later.  Doctor  Gannett 
suggested  hemorrhage  of  the  pancreas  and  so  he  found  it  at  autopsy.  In 
addition  Fitz  gathered  51  cases  from  the  medical  literature. 

Earlier  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  pancreas  (mean¬ 
ing  “  all  flesh  ”  in  Greek)  was  rudimentary,  and  references  in  the  literature 
to  its  disorders  were  isolated  and  without  correlation  between  symptoms 
and  pathology.  The  organ  was  known  to  Hippocrates.  In  the  4th  century 
B.  C.  Eudemus  *  said  that  ”  fluid  emptied  out  of  the  pancreas  into  the 
bowels  and  aided  in  digestion.”  This  was  quoted  by  Galen,  but  he  himself 
followed  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  that  the  pancreas  served  merely  as  a 
cushion  or  buffer  for  the  stomach  and  neighboring  vessels.  Even  Vesalius 
did  not  know  its  structure  or  function.  When  in  1642  Wirsung  discovered 
its  duct  he  opened  the  way  for  Regner  de  Graaf  who  21  years  later, 
experimenting  with  dogs  succeeded  in  collecting  its  juice,  ”  acid  in  taste,” 
through  a  fistula  in  this  duct,  just  as  he  had  obtained  saliva  from  the 
parotid  duct.  It  was  not  until  about  200  years  later,  however,  that  Claude 
Bernard  demonstrated  the  ferments  in  the  pancreatic  juice  and  their  role 
in  digestion. 

When  Paul  Langerhans  began  his  study  of  the  histology  of  the  pancreas 
in  1869  he  could  find  nothing  in  the  text-books  about  the  structure  of  the 
organ  other  than  that  it  was  one  of  the  salivary  glands ;  in  fact  the  French 
and  Germans  called  it  the  “  abdominal  salivary  gland.”  “  There  is  indeed,” 
Langerhans  said,*  “  hardly  another  organ  in  which  there  is  such  glaring 
contrast  between  the  brilliant  results  in  physiologic  research  and  the 
complete  darkness  in  the  realm  of  anatomical  knowledge.” 

Several  clinical  observations  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  take  their  place  in  the  sequence  of  the  evolution  of  knowledge  of  the 

•Ibid.,  1886,  115  :  393-4. 

•Ibid.,  1885,  112  :  275-6. 

‘Quoted  from  Deaver  and  Ashhurst,  Surgery  of  the  Upper  Abdomen,  1914,  Vol.  2, 
p.  254. 

•  Langerhans,  Paul,  Contributions  to  the  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Pancreas. 
Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1937,  p.  12. 
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functions  of  the  pancreas.  Thomas  Willis  in  1674  first  separated  diabetes 
from  the  other  forms  of  polyuria — ^pointing  out  that  the  urine  in  this 
condition  was  sweet.  A  htmdred  years  later  Dobson  (1776)  isolated 
from  diabetic  urine  a  sweet  fermentable  solid.  About  the  same  time 
(1778)  Cawley  performed  an  autopsy  on  a  diabetic  person  and  recorded 
that  the  pancreas  was  full  of  calculi  analogous  to  those  found  in  the 
salivary  glands, — the  extremity  of  the  organ  was  hard ;  he  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  correlate  these  changes  with  the  diabetes.  Von  Recklinghausen  in 
1864  and  Lancereaux  in  1877  had  suggested  a  connection  between  pan¬ 
creatic  disease  and  diabetes.  In  1886  Nicholas  Senn,^  surgeon  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Chicago,  reported  on  the  surgery  of  the  pancreas  based  on 
experiments  and  clinical  research;  he  studied  the  pancreas  in  dogs  and 
cats  under  a  wide  variety  of  traumatization  and  demonstrated  its  accessi¬ 
bility  to  surgical  procedures.  In  1889  Minkowski  established  definitely 
the  relation  of  the  pancreas  to  diabetes  mellitus  in  his  epoch-making  experi¬ 
ment  with  extirpation  of  this  gland.  It  was  in  that  same  year  that  Fitz 
presented  his  study  on  acute  pancreatitis. 

In  his  survey  of  the  literature,  citing  109  references,  Fitz  found  that 
prior  to  1842,  when  Classen  collected  six  reported  cases  of  what  he 
regarded  as  fatal  pancreatic  inflammation,  the  evidence  of  an  acute  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  pancreas  was  “  almost  wholly  theoretical  and  was  not 
controlled  by  any  considerable  number  of  anatomical  observations.”  * 
Even  Cl^sen’s  work  he  considered  “  inadequate  and  misleading,”  but 
Friedreich  in  1875  made  considerable  progress  in  presenting  a  picture 
of  acute  pancreatitis. 

In  the  meantime  Spiess  in  1866  had  reported  the  finding  of  hemorrhage 
in  the  pancreas  and  Klebs  in  1870  associated  pancreatic  hemorrhage  with 
severe  symptoms,  recognizing  that  hemorrhagic  inflammation  of  the 
pancreas  might  possibly  result  in  a  purulent  peripancreatitis  with  partial 
sequestration  of  the  organ.  Sloughing  of  the  organ  was  also  reported  by 
Chiari  and  by  Rokitansky.  In  1872  Ponfick  called  attention  to  fatty 
degeneration  of  bone-marrow,  and  of  special  importance  was  the  com¬ 
munication  of  his  assistant,  Balser,  who  described  in  1879  necrosis  of  fat 
tissue  in  connection  with  pancreatic  inflammation. 

Fitz  discussed  the  subject  under  four  headings :  ( 1 )  the  liability  of  the 
pancreas  to  hemorrhage;  (2)  the  association  of  hemorrhage  with  acute 
pancreatitis;  (3)  the  occurrence  of  pancreatitis  without  hemorrhage;  (4) 
the  relation  of  acute  pancreatitis  to  fat-necrosis. 

'Transactions,  American  Surgical  Association,  1886,  4  :  99-232. 

*  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1889,  120: 181. 
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Sixteen  fatal  cases  of  pancreatic  hemorrhage,  “  pancreatic  apoplexy,” 
were  considered.  Pain  in  the  abdomen  or  lower  chest,  severe  to  intense, 
was  an  early  symptom  in  nearly  half  the  cases.  In  some  there  was  a  sense 
of  chest  constriction ;  occasionally  nausea  or  vomiting.  The  most  constant 
symptom  was  collapse.  Death  occurred  within  one-half  to  thirty-six  hours. 
The  post-mortem  finding  was  conspicuously  hemorrhage  near  or  within 
the  pancreas.  The  presence  of  fat-necrosis  was  mentioned  in  one  case. 

”  It  is  evident  that  the  first  step  toward  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
immediate  cause  of  this  affection  must  lie  in  a  more  careful  search  for 
the  actual  sources  of  the  leak.”  * *•  Hemorrhage  into  the  pancreas  has  been 
found  with  a  variety  of  factors  not  peculiar  to  this  organ, — trauma,  tumor, 
cysts,  purpura;  but  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
following  sudden  death  a  careful  autopsy  showed  no  pathology  except 
extensive  hemorrhage  in  the  pancreas. 

His  series  of  acute  pancreatitis  consisted  of  54  cases.  His  criteria  for 
acute  inflammation  of  the  gland  were:  (a)  degenerative  changes  in  the 
parenchymatous  cells  as  seen  in  infection  or  mineral  poisoning,  (b)  exuda¬ 
tion  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  or  both.  Fitz  regarded  the  interstitial  variety 
with  or  without  parenchymatous  changes  as  the  genuine  acute  pancreatitis. 
The  interstitial  tissue  of  the  pancreas  is  fibrous  and  fatty,  continuous 
with  the  peritoneum  and  with  the  subperitoneal  and  retropancreatic  fat 
tissue.  Inflammation  of  this  fat  tissue  might  therefore  arise  within  the 
pancreas  or  outside  of  it,  leading  to  primary  or  secondary  interstitial 
pancreatitis.  The  results  in  either  case  are  the  same,  though  the  progress 
of  the  disease  may  vary. 

This  series  he  subdivided  as  follows:  (a)  17  hemorrhagic,  (b)  22 
suppurative,  and  (c)  15  gangrenous  cases.  These  along  with  the  group 
of  16  cases  of  pancreatic  hemorrhage,  all  totaling  70,  were  presented  in 
four  separate  tables  and  discussed  in  detail.  The  tables  give  the  name  of 
the  reporter  of  each  case,  the  age,  sex,  antecedents,  symptoms  and  lesions. 
Diabetes  is  mentioned  but  once.  Toward  the  end  there  is  a  section  on 
disseminated  fat-necrosis,  and  finally  there  is  the  following  comprehensive 
summary  of  his  conclusions : 

The  evidence  presented  in  this  paper  is  intended  to  establish  the  fact  that  acute 
inflammation  of  the  pancreas  is  both  a  well-characterized  disease  and  one  which  is 
much  more  frequent  than  is  generally  thought.  It  is  of  great  consequence  that  it 
should  be  recognized,  for  the  following  reasons : 


•  Ibid.,  p.  184. 

*•  Ibid.,  pp.  233-4. 
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It  represents  a  serious  complication  of  what,  by  itself,  is  a  relatively  simple 
affection,  viz.,  gastroduodenitis. 

It  is  an  important  cause  of  peritonitis,  and  one  readily  overlooked. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  confounded  with  acute  intestinal  obstruction  and  has  thus 
led,  in  several  instances,  to  an  ineffective  laparotomy,  an  operation  which,  in  early 
stages  of  this  disease,  is  extremely  hazardous. 

Method  of  Origin 

Acute  pancreatitis  commonly  originates  by  the  extension  of  a  gastro-duodenal 
inflammation  along  the  pancreatic  duct.  It  may  also  be  induced  by  the  occurrence 
of  hemorrhage  in  the  pancreas.  This  may  be  of  traumatic  origin,  although  usually 
arising  from  unknown  causes.  The  hemorrhage  may  likewise  be  secondary  to 
inflammation  of  the  pancreas. 

Pathological  Anatomy 

The  anatomic  varieties  are  the  suppurative,  hemorrhagic  and  gangrenous.  The 
first  may  be  acute,  but  is  usually  subacute  or  chronic.  The  second  is  generally 
peracute  or  apoplectiform.  The  gangrenous  variety  runs  an  acute  course. 

Suppurative  pancreatitis  may  result  in  an  evacuation  of  the  abscess  into  the 
stomach  or  duodenum.  Or  it  may  open  into  the  intestinal  tract.  Pylephlebitis  and 
abscess  of  the  liver  may  follow.  Disseminated  fat-necrosis  is  comparatively 
infrequent. 

Hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  usually  proves  fatal  in  from  two  to  four  days.  The 
gross  lesions  are  then  those  of  hemorrhage  within  and  near  the  pancreas,  extending 
into  the  subperitoneal  fat-tissue,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  pelvis.  Peripancreatitis  may 
be  expected,  and  disseminated  fat-necrosis  is  common. 

Gangrenous  pancreatitis,  although  it  may  be  secondary  to  a  perforating  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  or  biliary  tracts,  usually  results  from  hemorrhagic 
pancreatitis,  and  proves  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  gangrenous  process 
extends  to  the  parapancreatic  tissue,  and  produces  more  or  less  complete  sequestra¬ 
tion  of  the  pancreas.  The  peritoneal  wall  of  the  omental  cavity  becomes  inflamed, 
that  covering  the  pancreas  may  be  destroyed  and  the  sequestrated  gland  may  lie  in 
the  omental  cavity,  soaked  in  pus,  and  attached  only  by  a  few  shreds.  Both  pus  and 
pancreas  may  be  discharged  into  the  intestine.  Splenic  thrombophlebitis  is  not 
uncommon,  but  hepatic  abscesses  are  rare.  Disseminated  fat-necrosis  is  frequent. 

Symptoms 

The  common  s)rmptoms  of  acute  pancreatitis  are  sudden,  severe,  often  intense, 
epigastric  pain  without  obvious  cause,  in  most  cases  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting, 
sensitiveness  and  tympanitic  swelling  of  the  epigastrium.  There  is  prostration,  often 
extreme,  frequent  collapse,  low  fever,  and  a  feeble  pulse.  Obstinate  constipation 
for  several  days  is  the  rule,  but  diarrhea  sometimes  occurs.  If  the  case  does  not 
end  fatally  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  recovery  is  possible,  or  a  recurrence  of  the 
symptom  in  a  milder  form  takes  place  and  the  characteristics  of  a  subacute 
peritonitis  are  developed. 
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Diagnosis 

The  symptoms  are  essentially  those  of  a  peritonitis  beginning  in  the  epigastrium 
and  occurring  suddenly,  during  ordinary  health,  without  obvious  cause. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  on  pain,  tenderness  and  tympany  limited  to  the  region  d 
the  pancreas,  and  on  the  gradual  development  of  a  deep-seated  peritonitis  in  the 
same  place. 

Differential  Diagnosis 

The  differential  diagnosis  lies  practically,  between  an  irritant  poison,  perforation 
of  the  digestive  or  biliary  tracts,  and  acute  intestinal  obstruction. 

An  irritant  poison  is  excluded  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  by  the  examination 
of  the  vomitus. 

Perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence 
of  a  history  of  pain  after  eating,  hemorrhage  from  the  digestive  canal  and  cachexia. 

Acute  perforation  of  the  transverse  colon  is  rare,  and  the  resulting  peritonitis 
progresses  more  rapidly  and  is  likely  to  be  general.  Perforation  from  gall-stones  is 
usually  preceded  by  attacks  of  biliary  colic  and  jaundice,  while  the  seat  of  the 
pain  is  rather  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder  than  that  of  the  pancreas. 

Acute  intestinal  obstruction  is  most  likely  to  give  rise  to  doubt.  It  is  to  be 
eliminated  by  determining,  through  injection,  the  patency  and  capacity  of  the  large 
intestine,  by  the  rarity  in  the  epigastrium  of  an  obstructed  small  intestine,  by  the 
immediate  presence  of  localized  tenderness,  and  by  the  usual  absence  of  conspicuous 
general  tympany  of  limited  distention  of  intestinal  coils. 

Treatment 

It  is  evident  that  treatment,  at  the  outset,  can  be  nothing  but  palliative.  With 
the  formation  of  pus  in  the  omental  cavity  comes  the  opportunity  for  the  surgeon. 
The  possibility  of  the  successful  removal  of  the  gangrenous  pancreas  is  suggested  by 
the  healthy  condition  of  a  patient  17  years  after  he  had  discharged  this  organ  from 
his  bowels. 

Within  a  week  following  the  delivery  of  his  lecture  Fitz  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  verify  his  conclusions  when,  as  consultant  on  a  case  presenting 
the  symptoms  he  had  outlined,  he  was  able  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  acute 
pancreatitis  which  was  eventually  substantiated.  A  man  became  ill  with 
severe  pain  and  tenderness  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus  followed 
by  vomiting  and  prostration.  The  pain  was  constant.  There  was  a  sense 
of  constriction  in  the  epigastrium.  The  abdomen  became  distended.  The 
pulse  was  accelerated  and  the  temperature  was  slightly  elevated.  Fitz  saw 
him  that  evening  and  during  the  two  days  following.  The  diagnosis  lay 
between  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  perforative  peritonitis  and  acute  pan¬ 
creatitis.  A  laparotomy  was  done  on  the  third  day  on  the  advice  of  the 
other  consultants,  he  himself  dissenting.  Fat  necrosis  was  found  in  the 
omentum.  Post-mortem  examination  showed  the  characteristic  appearance 
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of  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  and  disseminated  fat-necrosis.  This  case  was 
appended  to  his  lecture  when  it  was  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Sew  York  Pathological  Society,  in  the  Medical  Record,  in  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  News. 

Again,  as  with  his  brilliant  work  on  appendicitis,  Fitz’s  presentation  on 
pancreatitis  was  immediately  recognized  as  a  notable  contribution.  This 
disease,  also,  had  been  known  prior  to  his  study,  but  in  a  disorganized  sort 
of  way,  reported  sporadically  by  a  number  of  clinicians  and  pathologists. 
It  was  Fitz,  however,  who  through  his  combined  analytic  and  synthetic 
evaluation  of  the  scattered  data  in  the  literature  and  in  his  own  personal 
experience  succeeded  in  reconstructing  a  clear-cut  readily-discemible 
clinico-pathological  entity.  “  The  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  pancreas  had  long  been  recognized  but  its  importance  was 
not  known  until  Fitz  described  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  in  his 
memorable  paper  of  1889,”  was  B.  G.  A.  Moynihan’s  appraisal.^^ 

Dr.  Whitney,  in  discussing  a  report  of  a  case  of  hemorrhage  into  the 
pancreas  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Harris,  with  a  medico-legal  autopsy  (December 
1899),  also  evaluated  well  the  contribution  of  his  chief. 

I  think  that  the  profession  as  a  whole  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Fitz 
for  his  description  of  this  subject.  Personally  I  have  seen  a  good  number  of  these 
cases  but  they  certainly  were  a  very  blind  series  of  cases.  What  relation  the  cases 
of  hemorrhage  or  fat-necrosis  had  to  hemorrhage  into  the  pancreas  and  the 
relation  of  the  latter  to  acute  pancreatitis,  I  do  not  think  has  ever  been  so  well 
known  before.  Of  course  Dr.  Fitz  has  been  fortunate  in  having  such  a  large 
supply  of  cases  to  work  up,  but  before  he  sorted  them  out  in  this  way,  they  were, 
as  I  say,  a  very  blind  series  of  cases.^* 

Fitz’s  contribution  coming  as  it  did  in  the  same  year  with  that  of 
Minkowski  both  shared  in  initiating  a  period  of  great  activity  among 
investigators  everywhere  who  succeeded  in  clarifying  the  pathology  and 
physiology  of  the  pancreas.  A  little  over  a  year  later  he  presented  his 
second  communication  on  the  subject,  this  time  before  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  reviewed  16  more  cases  in  the 
literature  and  reported  a  case  which  had  occurred  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  since  his  Middleton-Goldsmith  Lecture,  with  micro¬ 
scopic  sections  prepared  by  Frank  B.  Mallory,  then  still  a  student.  He  then 
concluded,  as  in  his  first  paper,  ”  that  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  is  much 
more  frequent  than  is  generally  thought  ”  and  hoped  that  experimental 

“  Keen’s  Surgery,  1902,  Vol.  2,  p.  1038. 

”  Bottom  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1889,  121 : 608. 
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investigations  would  confirm  the  anatomical  and  clinical  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  this  disease." 

Two  years  later,  in  1892,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical 
Society,  he  again  took  part  in  a  discussion  on  pancreatitis.^*  This  time 
his  emphasis  was  on  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  its  relation  to  gall-stones 
accompanied  by  infection  in  the  biliary  tract,  to  trauma  and  to  fat-necrosis. 
His  associates,  Ernst  and  Jackson  had  isolated  bacteria  in  a  case  of  hemor¬ 
rhagic  pancreatitis,  and  so  did  William  H.  Welch  in  foci  of  fat-necrosis 
in  a  similar  case.  A  patient  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  had 
been  run  into  while  intoxicated  and  died  thirty-six  hours  later;  post¬ 
mortem  examination  revealed,  along  with  rib  fractures  and  laceration  of 
the  liver,  also  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  and  disseminated  fat-necrosis.  As 
for  fat-necrosis,  Fitz  insisted  that  it  was  a  consequence  of  pancreatitis, 
and  cited  the  work  of  Robert  Langerhans  (brother  of  Paul)  who  had 
succeeded  in  producing  fat-necrosis  by  injecting  minced  pancreas  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  rabbit. 

His  interest  and  that  of  the  profession  in  the  subject  continued,  and  in 
1903  he  participated  in  a  symposium  on  “  The  Pancreas  and  Pancreatic 
Diseases  ”  at  the  sixth  triennial  session  of  the  Congress  of  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  under  the  presidency  of  William  W.  Keen. 
Scanning  the  program  reveals  the  great  progress  attained  in  the  field  by 
that  time.  Eugene  L.  Opie  spoke  on  “  The  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the 
Pancreas  ” ;  Russell  H.  Chittendon  on  “  The  Physiology  and  Physiological 
Chemistry  of  the  Pancreas  ” ;  Simon  Flexner  on  “  The  Pathology  of 
Pancreatitis,  Diabetes  and  Fat-Necrosis  ” ;  R.  H.  Fitz  on  “  The  Sympto¬ 
matology  and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Pancreas  ” ;  Johann  V. 
Mickulitz-Radecki  on  “  Surgery  of  the  Pancreas  with  Especial  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Trauma  and  Inflammatory  Processes  ” ;  and  last,  Roswell  Park  on 
“  The  Surgical  Consideration  of  Cysts  and  other  Neoplasms  of  the  Pan¬ 
creas.”  Among  those  present,  some  of  whom  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
were  Maurice  H.  Richardson,  John  H.  Musser,  William  J.  Mayo,  Frank 
Billings,  George  Dock,  and  Edward  G.-  Janeway  of  this  country,  and 
B.  G.  A.  Moynihan  of  Leeds,  England,  and  Ewald  of  Germany.  These 
addresses  were  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Congress.  Fitz  was 
elected  president  at  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting.** 

In  a  footnote  Fitz  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Joseph  H.  Pratt 

^•Ibid.,  1890,  122  :  575. 

“/Wrf..  1892,  127  :  571-2. 

Tratuactions,  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1903,  6  :  36-56. 
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for  assistance  in  reviewing  the  literature  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Pratt  re¬ 
calls/*  “  He  would  assign  the  reading  to  me,  but  he  would  also  read  it 
himself,  and  then  he  would  discuss  the  literature  carefully  and  most 
critically.  Though  not  enthusiastic  at  first,  in  the  end  it  was  one  of  his 
best  papers.” 

Giaracteristically  keeping  himself  in  the  background  he  generously 
mentioned  the  many  workers  in  the  field  in  all  countries  since  Friedreich, 
among  them  Muller,  Korte,  Oser,  Mayo  Robson,  Moynihan,  Langerhans, 
Flexner  and  Opie.  He  began  by  referring  to  the  “  memorable  communica¬ 
tion  ”  on  this  subject  by  Friedreich  nearly  thirty  years  before,  according 
to  whom,  no  single  symptom  which  may  occur  in  diseases  of  the  pancreas 
is  pathognomonic,  .  .  .  “  however,  fatty  stools,  mellituria,  epigastric  pain, 
palpable  tumor  and  undigested  striated  muscle  fibers  in  the  feces  lead 
among  the  symptoms  most  useful  in  diagnosis.” 

He  developed  his  discussion  with  the  thesis  that  the  symptoms  sugges¬ 
tive  of  pancreatic  disease  are  dependent  on  the  situation  of  the  organ 
and  on  the  resulting  disturbances  of  its  functions.  The  former  comprise 
epigastric  resistance,  tenderness  and  pain,  the  evidence  of  tumor  with  or 
without  jaundice  and  with  obstruction  of  the  gastro-intestinal  and  biliary 
tracts;  the  latter  include  the  various  modifications  in  the  composition  of 
the  urine  and  feces — glycosuria,  visible  unsplit  fat  and  undigested  striated 
muscle  fibre  in  the  feces.  He  described  the  several  laboratory  tests  of  the 
urine,  feces  and  pancreatic  juice  then  available,  concluding  with  the  pre¬ 
diction  that  with  the  increase  of  clinical  laboratories  in  the  general  hospitals 
and  with  the  addition  of  biological  chemists  to  the  force  of  pathologists, 
the  errors  of  the  past  would  likely  be  avoided  and  new  lines  of  research 
would  surely  be  planned. 

As  of  today,  over  a  half  century  later,  the  fact  stands  that  acute  pan¬ 
creatitis  or  pancreatic  apoplexy  is  often  fatal  in  from  a  few  hours  to  seven 
days.  When  there  is  less  destructive  hemorrhage  or  necrosis  the  patient 
may  live  days  or  weeks  without  operation,  and  recovery  may  result.  In 
the  severe  gangrenous  and  hemorrhagic  forms  the  mortality  is  about  80 
per  cent ;  it  grades  down  to  10  per  cent  in  the  less  destructive  types.  Mor¬ 
tality  from  early  operation  is  49  per  cent ;  from  delayed  operation  18  per 
cent.  With  these  statistical  data  the  present  tendency  is  to  delay  operative 
measures  until  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  acute  phase, — ^thus  confirming 
what  Fitz  said  in  1889,  ”  It  is  evident  that  treatment  at  the  outset  can  be 
nothing  but  palliative.  With  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  omental  cavity 
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comes  the  opportunity  for  the  surgeon.”  Here,  then,  again  as  in  the 
case  of  appendicitis  Fitz,  the  discerning  internist,  urged  surgery,  and  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

In  the  perspective  of  over  half  a  century  his  two  monographs,  describing 
definitively  for  the  first  time  two  important  diseases,  appendicitis  and 
pancreatitis,  have  gained  a  place  among  the  classics  in  medical  literature, 
and  the  apt  appraisal  by  William  T.  Councilman  ranks  Reginald  Hebcr 
Fitz  in  the  history  of  medicine  along  with  such  personalities  as  Hodgkin, 
Addison  and  Bright. 


Boston  Medical  and  Snrgical  Journal,  1889,  120 : 234. 

^*Fitz  Memorial  Addresses,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Nov.  17,  1913,  p.  75. 
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INOCULATION  FOR  THE  SMALLPOX  IN  COLONIAL 
AMERICA 

WHITMAN  M.  REYNOLDS 

In  spite  of  yearly  sporadic  outbreaks  of  smallpox  in  the  United  States, 
today,  the  danger  of  more  than  a  local  epidemic  is  most  unlikely,  partly 
because  of  the  country- wide  program  of  pre-school  vaccination,  partly 
because  of  the  careful  screening  of  all  immigrants  and  foreign  travelers 
who  cross  the  border,  and  partly  because  of  the  willingness  of  the  people 
to  under-go  vaccination  when  an  emergency  arises. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  things  were  different.  Smallpox  was  endemic 
in  Colonial  America  and  every  year  there  were  many  severe  outbreaks. 
In  those  days  there  was  relatively  nothing  to  check  the  disease  but  the 
coming  of  warm  weather,  when  the  people  took  off  their  winter  clothes 
and  moved  out  doors.  Although  inoculation  had  been  introduced  in  1721, 
it  was  not  practised  very  extensively  until  the  fifties  when  it  began  to 
have  a  modest  vogue.  One  of  the  centers  of  this  activity  was  Philadelphia 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  credit  for  popularizing  inoculation  must  go 
to  the  physicians  of  that  town.  A  goodly  share  must  also  go  to  Benjamin 
Franklin.  In  the  year  1759  Franklin,  who  was  in  England  on  business 
of  the  Colony  Pennsylvania,  persuaded  Sir  William  Heberden,  F.  R.  S., 
a  leading  physician  of  the  day,  to  write  a  paper  which  was  entitled : 

Plain  Instbuctions  for  Inoculation  in  the  Small-Pox. 

Printed  at  the  Expense  of  the  Author,  to  be  given  away  free  in  America. 
MDCCLIX.* 

Everyone  would  desire  to  be  Inoculated  from  a  healthy  person  as  he  could 
though  I  believe  the  health  of  the  person  from  whom  the  matter  is  taken  is  of 
very  little  consequence,  it  is  none  whether  he  has  a  good  or  bad  sort,  whether 
be  has  few  or  many. 

The  Proper  time  for  taking  up  the  matter  is  just  before  it  would  have  dried  up. 
In  order  to  take  it,  any  sort  of  a  thread  must  be  had  ready,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  common  pin.  The  Head  of  one  of  the  Small-Pox  may  be  opened  with  a  needle 
or  a  pin  and  then  the  thread  is  drawn  along  this  and  the  other  pocks,  if  it  is 
necessary,  till  it  is  thoroughly  wetted.  The  thread  thus  wetted  may  be  put  in  a 
pill  box  into  which  the  air  can  easily  get,  and  it  will  soon  become  dry.  You 


•  Published  in  B.  Franklin,  Some  account  of  the  success  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox 
m  England  and  America  .  .  .  London,  W.  Strahan,  1759. 
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may  either  Inooilate  it  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry  (and  I  advise  it  not  to  be  used 
while  it  is  wet)  or  you  may  put  it  in  a  closed  box  or  vial  (for  it  will  keep  without 
spoiling  after  it  has  been  closed)  and  use  it  for  days  after.  It  has  been  known 
to  keep  its  power  of  communicating  the  infection  for  many  months.  Half  an  inrh 
of  that  part  of  the  thread  which  has  been  well  soaked  in  the  matter  (and  this  is 
known  by  its  stiffness)  must  be  cut  off  at  the  time  of  use.  The  person  who  is  to  be 
Inoculated  must  have  the  fine  edge  of  a  pen-knife  or  a  lancet  drawn  along  the 
part  of  the  arm  where  issues  are  usually  made  and  must  go  deep  enough  to  mair^ 
the  blood  just  begin  to  appear,  that  is  to  say  the  slightest  incision  which  can  be 
made  is  sufficient,  this  small  wound  should  be  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long. 
In,  or  rather,  upon,  this,  the  bit  of  thread  must  be  put,  and  a  small  plaister  of 
what  is  called  Ladies  black  sticking  plaister  or  a  plaister  of  diachylon,  is  all  which 
need  be  put  over  it  to  keep  it  on. 

Many  other  directions  are  included  in  the  text  such  as  the  time  of 
the  year  and  the  best  age  to  inoculate.  These,  with  a  few  additional 
pointers  concerning  the  need  for  fresh  air,  a  light  diet  and  something 
for  the  bowels,  make  the  paper  seem  as  though  it  were  written  almost 
yesterday.  Apparently,  however,  this  treatment  was  not  precisely  suited 
to  all  Colonial  Americans’  constitutions  and  the  letter  which  follows,  by 
way  of  recommending  additional  treatment,  casts  interesting  side  lights 
on  medicine  as  it  was  practiced  in  that  day. 


New  Jersey,  April  21,  1760. 

To  the  Publishers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 

Gentlemen, 

If  you  will  be  pleased  to  insert  the  inclosed  in  your  Paper,  for  the  benefit  of  your 
Readers,  you  will  much  oblige 

Your  steady  friend  and  humble  Servant 
A.  C. 

Mr.  Hall, 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  Pamphlet  you  gave  me  containing  plain  instructions 
for  Inoculation  in  Small-Pox,  published  in  London  at  the  insistance  of  your 
Friend,  the  ingenious  and  Public  spirited  Mr.  Benj.  Franklin,  by  the  eminent 
Dr.  William  Heberden,  F.  R.  S.  and  by  him  sent  to  America,  to  be  distributed 
gratis. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  Useful  performaiKe,  not  only  as  it  tends  to  promote  the 
Practice  of  Inoculation  in  general,  but  as  containing  some  of  the  best  general 
Rules  for  the  Preservation  of  our  fellow  creatures  from  the  dismal  and  fatal 
Effects  of  that  Frightful  Distemper.  And  that  I  might  add  my  Mite  toward 
extending  so  benevolent  a  design  I  attempt  this  recommendation  of  it  to  the 
Public,  with  some  few  additional  Directions  reflecting  the  present  new  Method  of 
treating  those  under  Inoculation  in  this  country  which  has  been  blessed  to  the 
saving  of  the  Lives  of  Thousands,  within  three  years  in  New  Jersey. 
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The  Method  is  this.  The  Night  before  you  Inoculate  give  a  few  Grains  of 
Calomel,  well  levigated,  and  a  like  quantity  of  diaphoretic  of  Antimony,  unwashed ; 
proportioning  the  quantity  of  Calomel  to  the  Constitution  of  your  Patient,  from 
four  Grains  to  ten  for  a  grown  up  person  and  from  one  to  three  for  a  child,  to  be 
made  up  into  a  Bolus  or  small  Pill,  with  a  little  conserve  of  roses  or  any  common 
syrup.  The  next  morning  give  a  Purge  of  the  Pulvis  Camachini  made  with  equal 
parts  of  diaphoretic  Antimony,  Scammony  and  Cream  of  Tartar.  Repeat  the  Bolus 
or  Pill  three  times,  that  is,  once  every  other  night  after  the  Inoculations,  and 
on  the  fifth  day  give  a  Dose  of  Boerhaav’s  Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  about 
four  Grains  of  it  for  a  grown  Person,  with  two  or  three  Grains  of  Calomel,  made 
into  a  small  Pill,  will  operate  both  as  a  Vomit  and  a  Purge. 

In  the  intermediate  Days,  give  two  or  three  Papers  of  the  following  Powders, 
viz,  diaphoretic  Antimony,  ten  Grains ;  Sal  Prunel,  six  Grains ;  and  Calomel,  one 
Grain,  mixed  together  for  a  grown  Person  and  about  one  fourth  part  of  a  Paper 
for  a  child.  These  Powders  are  to  be  continued  until  the  Variolus  or  Small-Pox 
fever  is  over,  let  your  Patient  drink  a  cup  of  Whey  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
the  Whey  to  be  made  with  Cream  of  Tartar  instead  of  Rennett,  and  those  that 
are  of  a  full  habit  should  be  blooded  once  or  twice  within  the  first  eight  days,  and 
must  abstain  from  all  Spiritous  Liquors,  and  from  meat  of  all  sorts,  Broth,  Salt, 
and  Butter. 

I  mention  the  Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  not  because  I  think  it  has  any 
specific  Virtue  different  from  other  Preparations  of  Antimony  that  operate  like  it, 
but  because  some  selfish  Practitioners  (I  don’t  call  them  Physicians,  for  they 
reject  all  such  Quackery)  pretend  to  make  a  secret  of  their  Antimonial  Panacea, 
to  the  Discouragement  of  Inoculations,  with  a  view  either  to  confine  the  whole 
Practice  to  themselves  or  else  to  huckster  out  their  Nostrums  at  twenty  Pistoles 
a  piece  to  such  as  are  credulous  and  weak  enough  to  pay  for  their  pretended 
Discovery;  which  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  does  not  discover  either  Generosity, 
Benevolence  or  Humanity,  when  the  Truth  is  that  their  whole  Dependence  is  upon 
Mercury,  assisted  with  any  (#)  Antimonial  Purge  that  will  operate  upward  and 
downwards  with  safety;  at  least  I  can  answer  for  myself  that  my  dependence  is 
upon  the  Calomel  thus  assisted.  And  I  have  had  as  great  Success  as  any  of  my 
Brethren  since  this  Method  was  freely  communicated  to  me  by  the  skillful  and 
humane  Doctor  Shippen  of  your  City,  whom  with  his  great  knowledge  of 
□lemystry  and  his  diligent  and  watchful  observations  during  a  long  course  of 
Practice  among  you,  is  well  known  to  understand  the  Power  of  Medicine  as  well 
as  the  Nature  of  Diseases.  Therefore  I  take  the  freedom  to  mention  his  name 
without  his  leave,  not  only  to  show  my  gratitude  but  for  the  same  good  reason 
which  Mr.  Franklin  gave  for  the  like  Freedom  he  took  with  Dr.  Heberden,  to  wit, 
because  his  name  will  have  more  weight  with  the  public  than  my  own. 

I  might  attempt  to  offer  some  Reasons  in  favor  of  this  Method  by  showing 
how  or  why  these  Medicines,  given  in  this  way  are  preferable  to  any  other  here  to 
Published  but  I  think  the  extraordinary  Success  with  which  it  has  been  attended 
is  more  intelligible  and  more  satisfactory  to  those  for  whose  Benefit  and  Incourage- 
ment  this  Publication  was  intended.  However  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
one  of  the  Doctor’s  Observations  upon  it,  which  was  the  time  of  giving  the 
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medicines  so  as  that  they  may  exert  their  force  upon  the  Blood  and  Humors  just 
at  the  very  time  when  the  disease  takes  place,  and  by  that  means  divert,  weaken 
and  destroy  its  Power  and  at  the  same  time  by  their  activity  assist  Nature  to 
throw  off  the  morbihc  or  pocky  Matter  with  more  ease,  through  the  commcm 
outlets  of  the  Skin. 

I  am  your  constant  customer 
Americanus. 

P.  S.  It  appears  by  the  nearest  calculations  I  can  make,  that  under  this  Treatment, 
there  has  not  died  more  than  one  Person  in  700,  and  in  general,  the  Distemper 
is  very  light,  not  above  one  in  one  hundred  has  it  full;  when  in  the  common  way 
of  the  disease  one  dies  out  of  five. 

If  any  should  still  object  and  say  they  dare  not  venture  upon  Inoculation 
because  they  live  at  a  distance  from  any  Physician  and  have  not  Skill  enough 
themselves  to  prepare  the  Medicines  and  proportion  their  Quantities  to  different 
Constitutions,  I  would  advise  them  to  apply  to  any  of  the  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 
or  New  York  they  can  depend  upon,  and  I  don’t  doubt  they  may  be  supplied  with 
the  Medicines  properly  made  up  into  Doses  as  well  as  Plaisters  and  other  Neces¬ 
saries  fit  for  the  Purpose,  with  plain  Directions  for  the  Use  of  them,  at  small 
expense. 

(  #  )  I  have  lately  had  a  preparation  from  Dr.  Shippen  which  he  calls  Sublimed 
Antimony  which  operated,  I  think,  with  more  certainty  and  more  safely  than  any 
I  have  had  before. 


Re-printed  in  fVeyman’s  New  York  Gazette,  July  7,  1760. 


dr.  holmes  and  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  LITERATURE 

MARY  LOUISE  MARSHALL 

In  this,  the  hundredth  anniversary  year  *  of  the  organization  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  promotion 
and  betterment  of  medical  literature  has  from  the  beginning  been  a  prime 
interest  of  the  Association.  The  original  group,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  Medical  Schools  and  Medical  Societies,  met  in  Philadelphia  on 
May  5,  1846  to  form  their  organization.  The  constitution  which  was 
adopted,  provided  for  the  “  annual  appointment  of  Standing  Committees, 
each  consisting  of  seven  members,  on  the  following  subjects,  viz. ; 

“  A  Committee  on  Medical  Sciences ;  on  Practical  Medicine ;  on  Sur¬ 
gery  ;  on  Obstetrics ;  on  Medical  Education ;  on  Medical  Literature ;  and 
on  Publication.”  ‘ 

Dr.  Jonathan  Knight,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  the  newly  elected 
President,  appointed  to  this  first  Committee  on  Medical  Literature,  a  group 
of  unquestioned  prominence.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  was  its  Chairman.  Associated  with  him  were  Enoch  Hale  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  G.  C.  Shattuck,  Jr.  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  Daniel  Drake  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  John  Bell 
of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  Austin  Flint  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo  and  W.  Selden  of  the  Medical  Convention  of  Virginia. 

This  Committee  on  Medical  Literature  was  instructed  to  prepare  a 
“  report  on  the  general  character  of  the  periodical  medical  publications 
of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  the  more  important  articles  therein 
presented  to  the  profession,  on  original  American  medical  publications, 
on  medical  compilations  and  compends  by  medical  writers,  on  American 
reprints  of  foreign  medical  works  and  on  all  such  measures  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  for  encouraging  and  maintaining  a  national  literature 
of  our  own.”  * 

The  Committee’s  first  report  *  written  in  Holmes-esque  style  leaves  one 
in  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  the  Chairman,  a  custom  not  without 
precedent.  The  survey  of  medical  literature  begins  with  a  study  of  the 

•This  paper  was  accepted  for  publication  in  1947  [The  Editor]. 

‘  Davis,  N.  S. :  History  of  the  American  Medical  Association  from  its  Organisation  up 
to  January,  1855.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  1855.  p.  48. 

’American  Medical  Association:  Transactions,  1:249-88.  1848. 
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“  Periodical  Medical  Publications  of  the  U.  S.,”  the  while  regretting  the 
incompleteness  of  available  files.  A  brief  history  of  American  medical 
journalism  is  followed  by  a  notation  of  the  twenty-one  medical  journals 
known  to  be  published  in  this  country  as  of  that  date,  with  a  review  of  the 
general  plan  of  these  journals ; — original  articles ;  reviews,  bibliographical 
notices ;  “  the  sweepings  of  the  critical  atelier ;  the  rinsings  and  heeltaps 
of  the  critical  banquet,  a  necessary  part  of  the  editor’s  prospectus,  but  one 
which  is  least  gratifying  to  minute  inspection.  Here  the  importunate  friend 
receives  his  expected  compliment,  the  dull  dignitary  is  pacified  with  his 
scanty  morsel  of  eulogy,  the  Maecenas  is  paid  in  fair  words  for  his 
patronage ;  the  book  which  must  be  noticed  and  has  not  been  read,  is  em¬ 
balmed  in  safe  epithets  and  inumed  in  accommodating  generalities  ” ;  and 
finally,  selections  from  other  journals  to  show  the  progress  of  science. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  were  “  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the 
same  articles  have  been  presented  over  and  over  again  to  their  notice,  in 
many  different  periodicals,  each  borrowing  from  its  neighbors  the  best 
papers  of  the  last  preceding  number,  so  that  the  perusal  of  many  is  not  so 
much  more  laborious  than  that  of  a  single  one,  as  would  be  anticipated. 
The  ring  of  editors  sit  in  each  others’  laps,  with  perfect  propriety,  and 
great  convenience  it  is  true,  but  with  a  wonderful  saving  in  the  article  of 
furniture.” 

Every  allowance  is  made  for  the  difficulties  of  medical  editorship.  “  The 
task  of  filling  a  vessel  which  had  no  bottom,  used  to  be  thought  a  severe 
punishment  enough  for  regions  when  the  art  of  torture  was  a  science,  but 
to  fill  a  quarterly,  or  monthly,  or  weekly  receptacle  with  the  pure  distilla¬ 
tion  of  two  or  three  brains  which  have  been  tapped  once,  thrice,  or  a  dozen 
times  a  quarter  for  an  indefinite  period,  is  more  than  mortal  stamina  can 
support.  The  natural  inference  is,  that  no  journal  should  be  established 
which  has  not  a  pretty  wide  intellectual  constituency  to  support  it,” — 
a  “  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ”  even  today. 

Then  follows  a  review  of  the  important  contributions  to  American 
medical  journals  for  the  year  1847-48.  The  style  of  the  critical  survey  is 
typified  in  the  following  comment  concerning  Dr.  Bennet  Dowler’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal :  “  Obviously 
an  acute  thinker  and  original  observer,  this  gentleman  allows  himself  to 
mingle  so  many  acid,  astringent,  effervescent  and  over -heating  elements 
in  the  large  libations  he  pours  on  the  altar  of  science,  that  all  but  the 
very  thirsty  are  likely  to  sip  rather  than  drink  of  the  strange  composition  ” 
.  .  .  (he)  “  employs  his  active  intellect  upon  the  tranquillizing  subject  of 
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meteorology,  which  he  has  studied  with  his  usual  zeal  and  observation.” 
In  reviewing  the  same  journal,  the  report  says :  “  Dr.  Nott,  a  bold  writer 
I  and  good  pathologist,  has  a  well- written  and  ingenious  paper  on  Yellow 
Fever,  in  which  he  advocates  the  animalcular  theory  of  its  origin.”  This 
article  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott’s  *  to  which  he  refers,  is  the  one  in  which  was 
made  the  first  suggestion  that  the  mosquito  was  connected  with  the 
transmission  of  yellow  fever. 

I  There  follows  a  review  of  the  most  important  American  medical  book 
i  contributions  in  the  fields  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Theory  and 
I  Practice,  and  others  in  a  miscellaneous  group. 

I  The  report  closes  with  the  hope  that  the  United  States  may  develop 
I  a  national  literature  of  her  own  “  by  elevating  the  standard  of  education; 

I  by  the  stem  exclusion  of  unworthy  articles  from  medical  journals ;  by  the 

!  substitution  of  original  for  parasitical  authorship;  and  by  introducing 

such  a  tone  of  general  scholarship  and  scientific  cultivation  that  the  finer 
;j  class  of  intellects  may  be  drawn  towards  the  ranks  of  the  medical 
'  profession.” 

I  Following  the  reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical 
;  Literature  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Association,  violent  exception 
was  taken  in  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  to  what  was 
considered  a  sectional  prejudice  shown  in  the  critical  survey.* 

}  Medical  Literature — The  report  on  Medical  Literature  was  read  by  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes,  and  as  any  one  who  may  have  seen  an  introductory  lecture  of  his  recently 
published,*  might  have  inferred,  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  South  and 
West,  in  this  paper  purporting  to  be  national.  In  it  he  says — 

“  Rivalry  in  medical  institutions  must  always  exist,  but,  this  business  of 
underbidding  and  under-feeding,  this  farming  out  of  medical  students,  like 
town  paupers,  to  the  lowest  contractor,  must  eventually  be  arrested.  If  the 
law  cannot  do  it  by  the  necessary  discrimination,  organized  public  opinion  can 
and  will  do  it.  And  the  time  must  come  when  those  institutions  which  cannot 
by  any  possibility  afford  practical  instruction  in  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  profession  will  cease  to  be  recognized  as  capable  of  giving  a  full  title 
to  public  confidence.  It  is  but  the  addition  of  three  or  four  letters  to  those 
which  designate  the  medical  graduate,  and  the  Doctor  Medicine  Pennsyl- 
vaniensis  or  Harvardiensis  is  as  well  known  as  the  Parisian  graduate  by  the 


*Nott,  J.  C. :  Yellow  fever  contrasted  with  bilious  fever — Reasons  for  believing  it  a 
disease  stu  generis — Its  mode  of  propagation — Remote  cause — Probable  insect  or  animal¬ 
cular  origin,  etc.  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgicfd  Journal,  4  :  563-601.  1848. 

*  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  n.  s.  4 :  i77~79.  1848. 

*  Holmes,  O.  W. :  Introductory  lecture  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College. 
Boston,  W.  D.  Tichenor  &  Co.,  1847.  38  p. 
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title  which  he  never  fails  to  claim,  and  the  equality  which  now  confounds  the 
most  important  differences  is  at  once  overthrown  and  abolished  1  ” 

We  have,  comparatively  speakin};  no  Parisian  graduates  among  us,  and  we  deny 
that  a  Diploma  from  Pennsylvania  or  Harvard  confers  any  distinction  whatever 
upon  its  possessor.  On  the  contrary,  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia 
requires  no  additional  examination  for  license  to  practice  in  this  State;  but  an 
applicant,  especially  from  one  of  the  New  England  Medical  Colleges,  (Harvard 
included),  is  subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  And,  why?  Because  of  their  imperfect 
organization,  several  of  these  schools  having,  until  recently,  but  four  or  five 
professors. 

And  again,  “  There  are  many  peculiarities  in  the  medical  character  of  this 
section  of  the  country.  Our  position  in  New  England,  a  little  out  of  the  broad 
current,  our  distinct  origin,  our  hereditary  habits,  manifest  their  influence  in 
the  shades  of  professional  as  well  as  political  character.  We  may  expect  to 
find  the  New  Englander  as  cool,  as  shrewd,  as  practical  in  medicine  as  in 
business.  But  his  peculiarities  are  best  displayed  in  the  medical  teacher  and 
the  medical  public.  The  first  is  singularly  calm,  simple  and  didactic,  as  com* 
pared  with  many  of  his  distant  brethren ;  the  second  cautious,  sedate,  respectful 
to  a  degree  which  the  fiery  children  of  the  south  would  call  tame  and  sub¬ 
missive.  When  the  annual  flowering  of  “  Introductory  Lectures  ”  takes  place, 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  colors  are  generally  higher  as  the  distance  from  the 
equator  is  less,  and  that  the  gayest  display  is  from  those  that  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun;  the  efflorescence  of  scientific 
enthusiasm  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri.  Whether  it  be  the 
coldness  of  Northern  winds  or  the  sterility  of  Eastern  soil,  there  is  less  leaving 
out  in  proportion  to  the  yield,  and  that  of  a  less  glaring  aspect  in  our  sober 
nurseries  of  knowledge  than  in  those  of  our  Southern  and  Western  friends. 
Our  danger  is  in  the  direction  of  sensible  dulness,  and  theirs  in  that  of 
glittering  wordiness.” 

Our  author  also  speaks  of  “  miserable  apologies  for  medical  schools,”  of  “  inferior 
schools  located  in  wrong  places,”  of  “  unemployed  young  men  becoming  teachers,” 
alluding  particularly  to  the  South  and  West,  but  entirely  overlooks  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  Medical  Colleges  at  Castleton,  Woodstock,  Hanover,  Bowdoin,  Berk¬ 
shire,  Pittsfield,  and  even  his  own  favorite  Harvard — all  small  New  England 
villages.  Dr.  Homes  [sic],  himself,  once  lectured  on  Anatomy  in  a  place  of  about 
1500  inhabitants,  viz.  Hanover. 

That  part  of  the  report  referring  to  the  Medical  Periodicals  of  our  country, 
commences  with  a  narration  of  the  articles  in  the  late  New  England  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  and  then  a  notice  of  a  Journal  which  was  published  in  New  York, 
but  .also  defunct  years  ago;  it  enters  minutely,  not  only  into  every  original  com¬ 
munication  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  of  the 
past,  as  well  as  those  of  the  two  Nos.  of  this  year,  but  even  gives  an  extended  list 
of  contributors,  not  forgetting,  of  course,  the  name  of  the  reporter  himself;  a  hasty 
glance  is  now  taken  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Journals,  and  the  report  winds 
up  with  the  present  doings  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Some  three 
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or  four  pages  are  devoted  to  this  periodical,  the  only  one  issued  in  all  the  New 
England  States,  and  which  is  published  weekly ;  and  in  as  many  more  are  dismissed 
all  the  Monthlies  and  Bimonthlies  of  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Lexington, 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Augusta.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  writers  in  medicine  of  our  whole  country,  and  one  who  has  repeatedly 
and  recently  too,  contributed  to  our  medical  literature,  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  the 
report;  but  then  he  resides  in  Natchez,  Mississippi.  Some  of  the  Journals  actually 
in  existence  are  not  so  much  as  even  noticed.  As  regards  our  own,  the  Association 
was  informed  that  Dr.  Ford  recommends  quinine  in  Intermittent  fever,  (without 
one  word  as  to  the  doctrine  he  so  much  insists  upon,  viz.,  to  jugulate  the  chill,) — 
that  Dr.  Dugas  had  written  on  the  Liver,  and  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Tennessee,  had 
published  an  article  on  the  climate,  diseases,  &c.,  of  the  western  portion  of  that  State. 

Now  this  injustice  to  our  section  of  the  United  States  is  the  more  flagrant  when  it 
is  known  that  the  reporter,  Dr.  Homes,  had  access  to  all  the  Medical  Periodicals 
of  our  country.  At  the  office  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  he  could 
at  any  time  have  examined  their  contents,  as  he  did  no  doubt  there  count  their 
number,  which  he  correctly  stated  to  be  about  twenty. 

The  reporter,  moreover,  passed  a  severe  criticism  upon  the  literary  character  of 
our  Journals,  deservingly  it  may  be,  but  made  no  allusion  to  the  laborious,  self- 
denial  and  discouraging  duties  of  an  editor  .  .  . 

We  believe  the  report  was  faithful  in  condemning  the  sot  disant  authors,  who, 
adding  a  few  lines  to  a  foreign  Book,  forthwith  have  their  names  guilded  on  the 
back,  and  entered  conspicuously  on  the  title  page  as  co-editor  of  the  work.  There 
is,  however,  one  omission  in  it,  and  to  it  we  would  now  call  the  attention  of  both 
Dr.  H.  and  that  of  our  reader — this  is  the  mode  of  making  Books  from  Books,  and 
occasionally  too,  of  manufacturing  an  Introductory  Lecture.  It  may  be  that  if  we 
of  the  South  and  West  contribute  less  to  the  Medical  Literature  of  our  country,  that 
little  is  more  original. 

In  referring  to  this  subject,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  we  do  it  with  no  ill  or 
sectional  feeling  whatever.  Medical  literature,  like  the  republic  of  letters,  should 
know  no  Potomac — recognize  no  Alleghany.  If  wrong  be  done  to  any  one,  we 
cheerfully  offer  our  pages  to  correct  the  impression  produced,  and  may  thus  serve 
the  authors  of  the  publications.  .  .  . 

t 

Two  months  later,  there  appeared  in  the  same  journal.  Dr.  Holmes’ 
reply  to  this  charge  of  prejudiced  sectionalism,  with  further  comment  from 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Southern  Medical  attd  Surgical  Journal :  * 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’  Letter  respecting  National  Medical  Literature. — 
Since  our  last  No.  was  issued,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Holmes,  the  Chairman  and  Reporter 
on  National  Medical  Literature  to  the  Association  held  at  Baltimore,  has  been 
received.  He  says  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  had 
directed  his  attention  to  our  remarks  on  his  report,  contained  in  the  June  No.  of 
this  Journal;  and  in  looking  over  them  he  determined,  without  any  irritated  or 
unkindly  feeling,  to  address  us  a  letter  pointing  out  a  number  of  errors  into  which 

*  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  n.s.  4  :  506-11.  1848. 
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we  had  fallen,  and  leaving  it  entirely  to  our  sense  of  justice  to  take  such  notice  of 
his  communication  in  the  next  No.  of  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
as  we  hoped  would  prove  satisfactory  to  him.  His  disclaiming  to  do  injustice  to 
the  South  in  the  report  on  Medical  literature,  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  absence 
of  design  or  intention  on  his  part — our  object  being  truth  and  justice,  we  hoped 
to  be  considered  incapable  of  willingly  wronging  any  man. 

We  proceed  now  to  redeem  our  promise,  and  expect  to  exhibit  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all,  that  we  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  South  and  West 
in  the  report  on  National  Medical  Literature.  We  propose  to  deal  with  all  fairness 
and  candour  in  this  notice. 

Dr.  Holmes’  object  is  explained  in  the  following  extract  from  his  letter: 

“  I  remark,  first,  that  I  endeavored  to  divest  myself  of  any  illiberal  or 
sectional  feeling  as  far  as  might  be;  for  all  of  us  have  our  unavoidable  pre¬ 
judices  in  favor  of  our  own  home  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  order  to  be 
as  fair  as  I  could  I  made  every  effort  to  obtain  all  the  important  works,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Journals  published  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  was  not  one  of 
them  that  I  took  up  without  an  honest  wish  to  find  something  in  it  worthy  of 
approbation.  I  had  not  a  single  enemy,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  wrote  with  a 
single  impulse — to  say  the  truth,  or  what  I  thought  was  the  truth,  without 
making  a  single  enemy  if  I  could  help  it.  But  observe  this  one  point — the  only 
medical  journals  of  which  I  could  obtain  files,  or  even  tolerably  complete  sets, 
for  the  year,  were  those  published  in  the  Middle  or  Eastern  States.  Of  many 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  Journals  I  could  find  but  a  few  numbers,  and  of 
some  not  a  single  one.  Besides,  in  quoting  and  praising  the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  favoring  any  State  or  section; 
for  its  contributors  have  always  been  scattered  over  the  whole  country,  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  and  I  think  your  own  name  was  made  familiar  to  me  in  its 
columns. 

“  I  will  go  farther  than  this : — So  much  was  I  impressed  with  the  great 
superiority  of  a  Journal  which  has  contributors  from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
that  I  felt  bound  to  use  the  language  of  eulogy  with  regard  to  it;  and  as  a 
consequence,  to  take  off  the  appearance  of  partiality.  I  was  really  anxious  to 
find  articles  of  interest  in  the  other  Journals — those  of  the  South  and  West  for 
instance,  which  I  could  conscientiously  praise.  I  confess  one  thing,  which  I 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for,  that,  as  a  Northern  man,  and  living  in  a  region 
wholly  free  from  malaria,  I  should  not,  and  probably  did  not,  appreciate  fully 
such  of  the  medical  literature  of  the  region  where  malarious  fevers  form  one 
of  its  chief  staples.” 

We  ask,  now,  any  candid  mind,  if  this  admission  (and  for  which  we  thank  the 
Doctor)  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  sustain  the  complaint  which  we  made  against 
this  report.  Here  is  the  confession  of  one  appointed  to  make  a  report  on  our 
National  Medical  Literature,  who  proclaims  little  or  no  interest  on  the  subject 
of  malarious  fevers,  because  he  resides  in  a  region  wholly  free  from  that  morbific 
influence.  If  any  thing  has  been  contributed  to  medical  literature,  from  the  South 
and  West,  we  presume  it  has  some  connection  with  malaria. 

Dr.  H.  now  makes  the  following  numerical  objections  to  our  remarks  on  his 
report: 
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“1.  ‘We  have,  comparatively  speaking  no  Parisian  graduates  among  us.’ 

I  did  not  say  we  had.  The  meaning  is  plain  enough;  the  Parisian  writes  his 
title  D.  M.  P.,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  graduates  of  other  schools, 
some  of  which  certainly  have  not  all  the  advantages  of  that  of  Paris. 

“  2.  ‘  We  deny  that  a  Diploma  from  Pennsylvania  or  Harvard,  confers  any 
distinction  whatever  upon  its  possessor.’  I  did  not  say  it  does  so.  But  will 
you  not  own  the  truth  of  what  I  do  assert,  that  if  the  Pennsylvania,  or  Harvard 
(or  Georgia)  Medical  College  added  its  initials  as  the  Paris  school  does  to  its 
title,  it  would  draw  a  line  between  these  schools  and  such  others  as  may  be 
inferior?  And  are  there  not  some  which  are  inferior  in  advantages  to  those  I 
mentioned  ? 

“  3.  I  do  not  speak  of  ‘  miserable  apologies  for  medical  schools  ’ — I  quote  a 
letter,  in  a  foot-note  where  this  expression  is  used — and  as  I  quote  it  as  another 
man’s  statement,  you  were  bound  to  give  it  in  the  same  way.  I  should  not  have 
written  in  just  such  language  as  my  correspondent  used. 

“  4.  '  located  in  wrong  places.’  I  never  used  the  word  located  in  my  life. 
It  is  rarely  employed  by  correct  writers,  I  believe, — ^at  any  rate  it  has  a  vulgar 
sound  to  my  ears  and  I  reject  it.” 

To  the  3d  and  4th  objections,  we  remark,  that  distrusting  our  own  judgment 
respecting  the  Introductory  Lecture  of  Prof.  Holmes,  at  Harvard  University,  we 
adopted  the  notice  of  it  by  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Editor  of 
the  Medical  Journal  published  in  that  city.  Dr.  F.  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts 
a  former  colleague  of  Dr.  H.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  styles  himself  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Holmes.  Could  we  therefore,  have  been  more  fair  or  honorable  to  him,  than 
relinquishing  our  own  opinion  as  regards  his  prejudices  against  the  West  and  South, 
we  presented  those  expressed  by  a  native  of  his  own  State,  by  a  graduate  too  of 
his  own  school  of  medicine,  by  his  friend  and  former  associate?  Now,  here  is  what 
Dr.  Flint  says,  in  his  review  of  the  Introductory  Lecture  referred  to; 

*  *  ♦  «  lecture,  as  a  literary  effort  takes  precedence  of  all  which  we  have 
received ;  but,  as  regards  matter  and  tone,  we  must  say,  it  seems  to  our  prosaic 
apprehension  to  be  open  to  criticism.  ♦  *  * 

“  If  a  feeling  resulting  from  ‘  the  institution  of  inferior  medical  schools 
situated  in  wrong  places,’  &c.,  originated  the  ‘  great  national  project  ’  of  the 
Convention,  it  is  truly  surprising  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  do 
not  contain  even  an  allusion  to  the  subject.  Strange  that  no  action  was  had 
upon  it,  and  that  no  member  of  the  convention  even  proposed  it  as  a  matter 
of  deliberation!  *  *  * 

“  Dr.  H.  says :  ‘  In  this  University  there  was  a  full  complement  of  in¬ 
structors.’  Would  it  not  have  been  more  strictly  correct  to  say  there  is  a  full 
complement,  for,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  number  recommended  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  vir.,  seven,  did  not  exist  at  the  time  the  first  Convention  was  held.  *  *  ♦ 
It  was  recommended  by  the  Convention  that  dissections  be  rendered  obligatory 
upon  pupils  before  graduation,  yet  we  find  by  the  reply  to  the  interrogatory 
whether  at  that  school  the  student  is  required  to  dissect,  that  it  is  voluntary  with 
the  student.  Some  other  Institutions  had  already  adopted  this  improvement. 
*  *  * 
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“  Our  readers  have  not  failed  to  observe  from  the  tenor  of  a  note  annexed 
to  the  extract  preceding  the  last,  that  Dr.  Holmes  entertains  a  very  low 
opinion  of  Western  Schools.  His  ideas  of  Western  and  Southern  teachers  may 
be  gathered  from  the  extract  which  will  follow.  His  remarks  upon  multiplied 
schools,  and  '  inferior  medical  schools  located  in  wrong  places,’  ‘  unemployed 
young  men  becoming  teachers  for  a  moderate  compensation,’  &c.,  seems  to 
have  reference  especially  to  the  West  and  South.  We  cannot  let  this  pass 
without  a  remark  or  two  although  our  western  and  southern  brethren  are 
abundantly  able  to  defend  themselves,  and  perhaps  will  not  thank  us  for  volun¬ 
teering  any  comments  on  this  attack,  for  so  we  must  term  it.  Our  remarks  will 
be  rather  apologetic  for  the  writer  than  otherwise.  We  have  some  little 
practical  acquaintance  with  ‘  Boston  notions.’  One  of  the  notions  is,  that 
Boston  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  places,  another  is,  that  it  is  the  sine  qua  non. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  seem  obnoxious  to  the  accusation  of  being  wanting  in 
respect  for  the  metropolis  of  our  native  state.  The  accusation  would  be  ground¬ 
less.  We  delight  to  honor  it  as  the  seat  of  learning,  science  and  refinement; 
but  it  does  not  absorb  all  the  talent,  acquirement,  and  intellectual  resources 
of  the  country. 

*  *  *  “  The  author  of  the  address  before  us,  in  the  remarks  to  which  we 
have  directed  the  reader’s  attention,  only  expresses  a  common  sectional  senti¬ 
ment.  We  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  he  supposed  his  remarks  to  be 
such  palpable  truisms,  that  no  offense  can  possibly  be  taken,  for,  we  presume  he 
would  not  knowingly  violate  the  rules  of  courtesy  and  good-breeding,  to  say 
nothing  of  medical  ethics.  That  he  honestly  thinks  the  medical  institutions  of 
the  distant  West  are  ‘  miserable  apologies  for  medical  schools  ’  we  have  no 
doubt,  and,  furthermore,  it  is  to  his  mind  so  obvious  that  it  must  be  so,  as  to 
require  no  reserve  in  uttering  the  opinion.  He  could  not  probably  be  induced 
to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  schools  which  are,  comparatively,  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood,  viz.,  at  Pittsfield,  Woodstock,  Castleton,  Hanover,  Bowdoin,  all  located 
in  small  villages.  These  are  in  New  England,  and  cannot  be  charged  with 
being  ‘  inferior  schools  wrongly  located,’  the  chairs  filled  with  ‘  unemployed 
young  men,’  &c.  New  England  needs  them  all.  But  in  the  ‘  great  states  of  the 
distant  west’  and  South,  what  are  the  schools  referred  to?  They  are  as 
follows: — One  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  a  town  now  larger  than  Boston  when  the 
Boston  Medical  School  was  instituted ;  one  at  La  Porte,  in  the  great  state  of 
Indiana;  two  at  St.  Louis,  a  city  larger  than  was  Boston  twenty  years  ago; 
one  at  Cincinnati,  one  at  Columbus  and  one  at  Qeveland,  these  from  the  great 
state  of  Ohio;  two  in  Kentucky,  one  at  Lexington,  the  other  at  Louisville;  one 
in  Tennessee;  one  in  Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans;  one  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  one  at  Augusta,  Georgia.  These  are  the  Medical  Institutions  of 
the  distant  West  and  South.  We  beg  the  reader  to  cast  his  eye  upon  the  map 
of  the  United  States,  and  compare  the  territory  over  which  these  schools  are 
scattered,  with  the  area  of  New  England  with  its  seven  Medical  Colleges, 
(five  of  which  are  in  villages,)  and  more  in  contemplation! 

*  *  “  It  would  seem  that  the  Lecturer  feels  bound,  at  all  hazards,  to  produce 

on  that  occasion  a  specimen  of  fine  writing,  and,  hence,  attempting  the  most 
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difficult  species  of  composition,  an  ornate,  flowery  style,  as  might  be  expected 
the  production  in  some  instances  would  become  better  the  college  sophomore, 
than  the  inctunbent  of  a  professional  chair.  Our  Boston  friend  would  perhaps 
say  this  criticism  applies  to  Western  and  Southern  Lecturers  more  especially, 
but,  if  we  do  not  err,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  out  of  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
or  even  New  England  for  illustrations.” 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  that  while  it  was  no  offense  for  Dr.  Flint  thus 
to  write  and  publish  concerning  this  introductory  lecture  of  Dr.  H.,  it  becomes 
a  serious  charge  of  injustice  to  adopt  and  repeat  them  in  our  Journal. 

But,  says  Dr.  H.,  (speaking  of  the  word  located,  which  he  never  used  in  his  life,) 

“  Perhaps  this  sounds  captious,  but  you  must  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is 
essential  in  every  criticism  to  be  ptmctilious  in  quoting  to  quote  correctly. 
May  I  ask  if  you  employ  a  proof  reader,  (in  connection  with  this  matter  of 
accuracy?)  Here  lies  your  Journal  before  me,  and  without  turning  a  leaf  I  see 
the  following  names  misspelt : — Bartholett  for  Berthollet,  (  ?Edt)  Jusseiu  for 
Jussieu,  Foucroy  for  Fourcroy,  Wallaston  for  Wollaston.  If  these  are  Dr. 
Mutter’s  errors,  they  are  so  gross  they  should  have  been  corrected  or  com¬ 
mented  upon  at  least.  And — let  me  leave  a  long  interval — my  own  name, 
spelt  correctly  at  the  beginning  of  your  article,  is  twice  printed  as  Dr.  Homes 
on  these  same  two  pages. 

“  I  enclose  this  half  page  in  brackets,  as  less  essential  to  my  purpose  than 
some  of  the  other  remarks  I  have  to  make.” 

Although  this  may  be  less  essential  to  the  author  of  the  letter,  it  may  not  prove 
so  to  us.  Surely  this  is  small  business  for  a  Professor.  We  answer,  however,  for 
his  satisfaction,  that  we  have  no  regular  proof-reader;  our  Journal  is  not  worth 
one.  All  the  editor  can  do  amidst  his  many  pressing  and  onerous  engagements,  is 
to  find  time  to  look  over  once  the  matter  as  issued  from  the  press.  With  every 
care,  errors  will  occur  in  the  Journal.  We  do  not  aspire  to  the  offices  of  critic ;  but 
we  are  happy  to  inform  Dr.  Holmes,  that  the  gross  inaccuracies  pointed  out  by  him, 
are  due  to  Dr.  Mutter,  all  of  them,  save  one — an  a  for  an  o.  We  now  ask,  with 
what  consistency  or  propriety  he  censures  us  for  not  correcting,  or  at  least  com¬ 
menting,  upon  these  gross  errors  of  Dr.  Mutter,  when,  as  chairman  and  reporter 
to  the  Association,  he  was  specially  charged  with  the  examination  of  our  national 
medical  literature?  He  overlooks  these  inaccuracies  which  he  call  gross,  when 
published  last  November  in  Philadelphia,  but  readily  detects  them  when  copi^ 
into  the  Medical  Journal  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  this  too,  after  his  commission  on 
our  medical  literature  had  expired. 

We  have  always  conceived  it  to  be  a  very  unpleasant  duty  to  criticize  the  writings 
of  others ; — Dr.  H.’s  letter  has  been  committed  to  our  honour,  and  therefore,  how¬ 
ever  obnoxious  it  may  be  to  the  very  faults  of  which  we  are  accused  by  him,  the 
reader  is  spared  the  notice  of  them. 

5.  What  authority  had  we  to  say  he  alluded  to  the  South  as  well  as  the  West  in 
his  Introductory  Lecture?  We  refer  him  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Flint’s  opinion,  which 
we  only  adopted. 

6.  He  denies  alluding  to  his  own  name  in  the  report,  but  says  it  was  another 
Dr.  Holmes.  Our  apology  is,  that  when  this  name  was  enumerated  at  the  close  of 
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a  long  list  of  contributors  to  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  there  was  a 
long  pause,  and  then  a  laugh  by  the  members  of  the  Association — this  is  what 
induced  us  to  believe  he  was  referred  to  by  the  name  mentioned :  We  take  pleasure 
to  correct  this  mistake. 

7.  He  says  he  is  confident  he  did  allude  to  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Cartwright,  of  Natchez, 
in  a  part  of  the  Report  not  read.  We  regret  his  valuable  contributions  to  literature 
have  not  been  better  appreciated  by  Dr.  Holmes.  Perhaps  his  recent  article  on 
Camp  Diseases  is  better  estimated  by  our  volunteers  and  regulars  who  have  been 
serving  in  Mexico. 

8.  Dr.  Holmes  writes  us  he  noticed  ail  the  Journals  of  our  country  that  he 
could  find  or  hear  of.  He  made  every  possible  effort  to  procure  them,  used  every 
means  in  his  power  to  discharge  his  duty  in  this  respect.  Without  any  research  on 
our  part,  we  think  we  can  point  out  one  or  two  omissions.  The  New  Jersey  Medical 
Reporter  was  only  named  to  say  it  had  ceased  to  be  issued,  which  is  a  mistake ;  and 
only  one  of  the  two  Journals  was  noticed  which  are  regularly  published  at  St 
Louis.  If  in  error,  we  beg  pardon.  But  Dr.  Holmes  does  not  deny  that  some  three 
or  four  pages  of  his  report  are  devoted  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  which  is  published  weekly;  and  in  as  many  more  are  dismissed  all  the 
monthlies  and  bi-monthlies  of  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Lexington, 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Augusta. 

9  and  10.  He  could  not  get  access  to  all  the  medical  periodicals  of  our  country, 
and  could  not  therefore  have  examined  them.  At  the  office  of  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  they  are  not  preserved,  if  even  received.  Having  received 
letters  from  Montreal,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  &c.,  respecting  mutilated 
or  missing  Nos.  of  our  own  Journal,  we  were  simple  enough  to  suppose  that  even 
the  medical  periodicals  of  the  South  and  West  might  be  obtained  in  the  capitol 
of  New  England.  We  here  cheerfully  withdraw  the  word  flagrant  injustice,  as 
applied  to  Dr.  H.,  since  it  was  expressed  upon  the  assumption,  he  had  seen  or 
could  have  seen  all  the  Journals  of  our  country. 

11.  Dr.  Holmes  thinks  he  made  ample  and  elaborate  eulogy  of  the  Editors  of  the 
Medical  Journals  of  our  country,  as  a  set-off  to  the  criticisms  he  felt  bound  to 
submit  upon  their  failings.  The  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Medical 
Association  is  promised  to  be  ready  by  August,  when  read,  all  can  decide  whether 
the  severe  criticisms  inflicted  upon  these  poor  Editors  in  the  report,  (whose  original 
communications  are  so  few  and  valueless  that  compared  to  furniture  in  their  offices, 
they  are  compelled  to  be  seated  in  each  others’  laps,  &c.,)  is  not  enough  to  make 
one  forget  the  lean  praises  subsequently  bestowed  upon  them.  For  our  own  part, 
we  confess  it  was  the  deliberate  thrusting  us  aside  of  the  Frenchman,  with  the 
ejaculation  of  his  unmeaning  pardonnee  moi. 

In  conclusion,  he  says,  “  I  plead  wholly  innocent  of  any  anti-national  or  anti¬ 
sectional  feeling;  I  own  a  less  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  medical  literature  of 
distant  parts  of  the  country  than  with  that  of  the  region  where  I  have  always  lived 
and  the  great  central  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  but  this  must  of  course 
have  been  expected  and  allowed  for  by  those  who  appointed  me.” 

We  have  not  charged  him  with  wilfully  doing  injustice  to  the  South  and  West, 
but  of  neglecting,  through  prejudice,  our  rights  and  interests  on  the  subject  upon 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  report  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Medical  Associ- 
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ation,  and  this  much  we  think  he  has  admitted.  We  know  him  to  be  a  man  of 
decided  and  brilliant  talent,  a  wit  and  a  poet  of  no  mean  pretensions.  We  doubt 
not  this  little  difference  between  us  will  make  us  better  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  better  friends ;  we  may  have  been  hasty  in  condemning  his  report  as  sectional 
in  character,  but  have  already  pronounced  it  a  very  able  one.  And  we  are  not  alone 
in  these  opinions,  for  in  the  June  No.  of  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  Dr.  Yandell,  one  of  its  Editors,  and  who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Medical  Sciences  for  this  year,  says,  respecting  it,  he  only  heard  part  of  the 
Report  on  National  Medical  Literature,  and  is  therefore  unable  “  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  whole,  but  so  much  of  it  as  we  heard  appeared  to  us  just,  able  and  judicious. 
Some  of  the  strictures  of  the  writer  were  severe,  but,  we  thought  not  unmerited. 
Many  of  the  members  thought  that  he  evinced  a  disposition  to  sneer  at  our  medical 
literature,  and  was  partial  in  his  retrospect  and  comments.  He  was  charged  with 
showing  an  overweening  regard  for  the  Journals  published  near  Boston,  and  over¬ 
looking  the  merits  of  others  more  remote.” 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  North-Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
for  June  and  July,  has  been  received,  and  Dr.  Holmes’  Lecture  is  noticed  as  it  is 
by  Dr.  Flint  and  ourself,  viz.,  as  applied  to  both  South  and  West. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  controversy  in  print,  we  close  with  a  later 
quotation  of  Dr.  Holmes  which  appeared  in  the  same  journal,  some  ten 
years  later.^ 

If  a  fellow  attacked  my  opinion  in  print  would  I  reply?  Not  1.  Do  you  think  I 
don’t  understand  what  my  friend,  the  professor,  long  ago  called  the  hydrostatic 
paradox  of  controversy?  Don’t  you  know  what  that  means?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you. 
You  know  that  if  you  had  a  bent  tube,  one  arm  of  which  was  the  size  of  a  pipe 
stem,  and  the  other  big  enough  to  hold  the  ocean,  water  would  stand  at  the  same 
height  in  one  as  in  the  other.  Controversy  equalizes  fools  and  wise  men  in  the 
same  way — and  the  fools  know  it. 


’  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  n.  s.  14  :  362.  1858. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

MEMORIALS  TO  PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  LEIDY 

GUY  HINSDALE  • 

My  diploma,  dated  March,  1881,  was  engraved  in  Latin  with  all  the 
customary  classical  phrases  “  Omnibus  ad  quos  praesentes  literae  pervene- 
rint  Salutem  ”  and  it  bears  the  distinguished  names  of  William  Pepper, 
Provost,  Cadwalader  Biddle,  Secretary,  and  Josephus  Leidy,  heading  the 
list  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  a  very  large  diploma,  on  sheepskin,  with  a  large  red  seal  stamped 
with  the  old  design.  It  is  a  very  large  document  about  four  times  the  size 
of  that  now  in  use  by  the  University.  But  the  modem  one  has  lost 
something  that  was  irreplaceable. 

Joseph  Leidy  filled  the  chair  of  human  anatomy  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  one  of  his  pupils  during  my  course  of 
three  years  and  he  was  my  friend  for  years  afterward.  He  was  not  as 
spectacular  as  Richard  A.  F.  Penrose,  his  subject  not  lending  itself  to 
such  vivid  demonstrations  as  obstetrics ;  nor  did  he  have  the  powerful  and 
brilliant  manner  of  Horatio  Wood.  His  lecture  began  at  three  o’clock, 
an  hour  when  some  of  us  on  the  upper  benches  might  be  caught  napping, 
as  the  saying  goes. 

Leidy  had  as  prosectors  John  B.  Deaver  and,  later,  he  had  my  classmate, 
George  de  Schweinitz,  who  afterward  filled  the  chair  of  ophthalmology 
and  at  his  death  endowed  it.  Leidy  was  ably  assisted  by  Hugh  Lenox 
Hodge,  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  who  had  charge  of  the  dissecting 
room,  and  it  was  there  that  I  spent  many  hours  making  a  special  search 
for  anomalies  of  the  arteries,  nerves,  and  muscles,  a  record  awarded  the 
anatomical  prize  at  commencement.  In  1861  Leidy  published  a  volume  on 
human  anatomy,  smaller  and  more  concise  than  Gray’s  text-book  and  a 
little  more  convenient  to  have  at  the  dissecting  table.  The  illustrations 
were  for  the  most  part  original. 

Leidy’s  own  graduating  thesis  was  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
eye  of  vertebrated  animals,  and  it  was  comparative  anatomy,  biology  in 
general  and  paleontology  that  proved  to  be  his  great  field  of  research  and 

*  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  We  regret  to  inform  our  readers 
that  Dr.  Hinsdale  died  on  April  27,  1948  [The  Editor]. 
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in  which  he  stood  preeminent.  After  Leidy’s  graduation  in  1844  he 
became  prosector  for  Prof.  Homer  and  assistant  to  Prof.  Robert  Hare 
in  his  renowned  chemical  laboratory. 

Leidy  early  allied  himself  with  the  Academy  of  the  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia  and  during  a  half  century  served  it  as  curator,  chairman  of 
committees  and,  later,  as  president,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death  in 
1891.  Only  for  two  years  after  his  graduation  did  he  really  practice 
medicine  but  worked  incessantly  at  his  microscope,  a  very  primitive  one 
by  modem  standards,  but  one  that  revealed  to  his  eager  eye  a  whole  world 
of  living  forms  undreamed  of.  This  was  perhaps  best  shown  in  his  great 
work  on  the  Fresh  Water  Rhizopods  of  North  America,  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1879  with  the  beautiful  illustrations  of  the 
microscopic  organisms  that  brought  him  the  highest  praise  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Joseph  Leidy  was  well  known  abroad,  and  he  made  three  European 
trips  to  meet  the  members  of  the  societies  for  the  study  of  biology, 
paleontology,  anatomy,  botany  and  mineralogy  in  foreign  lands.  Many 
of  these  honored  him  with  membership. 

His  great  interest  in  botany  was  shown  to  me  when  I  gave  him  some 
specimens  of  the  Venus  Fly-trap,  or  Dionaea  muscipula,  a  rare  plant 
found,  I  believe,  only  in  marshy  ground  in  eastern  North  Carolina  where 
I  found  it  growing  near  the  better  known  Pitcher  Plant.  The  Venus  Fly¬ 
trap  has  pairs  of  leaves  provided  with  terminal,  ciliate  appendages  or  spines 
and  the  plant  uses  these  to  catch  insects,  the  leaves  closing  together  at 
the  slightest  irritation.  Leidy’s  comments  on  this  remarkable  plant  were 
most  interesting,  and  I  was  proud  to  add  something  to  his  keen  pleasure 
in  this  held. 

But  what  started  me  off  on  these  memories  of  Leidy  was  the  recent 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  memorial  to  Leidy  in  Virginia,  not 
very  well  known  but  one  of  extreme  interest.  It  was  never  “  erected  ” 
but  it  was  dedicated  and  that,  fortunately,  in  Leidy’s  lifetime  and  in  his 
presence. 

It  was  a  discovery  only  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  but  it  was  duly 
recorded  by  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Morton  in  his  memoir  of  Dr.  William  Hunt 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  1897. 
Morton  states  that  in  October,  1886,  Dr.  Hunt,  Dr.  Leidy  and  a  number 
of  Philadelphians  made  a  visit  to  the  Luray  Caverns  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  Virginia,  and  also  visited  the  Natural  Bridge,  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  new  world.  The  object  of  the  visit  to  Luray  was  to  select  and 
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dedicate  a  column  in  the  cave  to  Dr.  Leidy.  A  preliminary  tour  was  made 
of  the  caverns  by  the  party,  and  the  stalactite  selected  was  very  large  and, 
indeed,  was  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

On  reaching  the  column  in  the  cave  Dr.  Himt,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  said: 

This  column  and  that  stalactite  in  the  caverns  of  Luray  are  dedicated  to  Prof. 
Joseph  Leidy.  May  they  thus  aid  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  one  who,  holdii^ 
communion  with  the  visible  forms  of  nature  has  so  learned  to  interpret  her  grand 
simplicity  that  to  hear  is  to  understand. 

From  now  on  these  objects  will  be  known  as  The  Leidy  Column  and  the 
Leidy  Stalactite. 

Miss  Ally  Leidy  then  christened  the  column. 

It  was  only  in  1878  that  this  cave  had  been  discovered  and  explored  by 
Andrew  J.  Campbell  and  some  companions  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  How  long  it  had  taken  for  this  tremendous  erosion 
to  form  as  one  sees  it  now  after  all  these  eons  and  eons  of  time  we  do  not 
know,  but  geologists  have  estimated  something  like  forty  million  years. 
The  area  covers  about  100  acres  underground.  Some  columns  are  fifty 
feet  in  height  and  the  chambers  are  very  large.  It  was  a  wonderful  idea 
to  consecrate  this  column  to  a  great  scientist.  It  is  still  pointed  out  to 
visitors.  (Fig.  1) 

A  bronze  statue  of  Leidy  was  presented  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
1907  by  a  memorial  committee  of  representative  citizens  and  members  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  This  was  first  placed  at  the  S.  W. 
comer  of  City  Hall  Square,  but  on  the  completion  of  the  Parkway  another 
site  was  chosen  at  Nineteenth  Street  close  to  the  new  building  of  the 
Academy  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  president.  (Fig.  2) 

The  sculptor  was  Samuel  Murray  who  designed  an  eight  foot  figure  on 
a  pedestal  of  about  the  same  height.  It  represents  Prof.  Leidy  in  an 
ordinary  lounge  suit  as  if  addressing  a  class.  Incidentally,  I  have  never 
seen  Leidy  in  any  other  suit;  even  at  Commencements  he  declined  to 
wear  the  conventional  cap  and  gown  customary  in  all  American  and 
many  European  universities.  But  one  would  suppose  that  as  the  senior 
member  of  a  very  distinguished  faculty  he  would  have  conformed  to  the 
prevailing  custom. 

The  Leidy  Medal  of  the  American  Association  of  Anatomists 

Another  interesting  memorial  of  Leidy  is  the  bronze  medallion  with 
portrait  by  R.  Tait  McKenzie  dated  1938.  This  was  used  by  the  American 
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Fig.  1. 

Leidy  Column  in  Luray  Caverns. 
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Association  of  Anatomists  “To  Celebrate  Fifty  Years  of  Achievement 
1888-1938.”  *  McKenzie  was  a  celebrated  sculptor  who  was  professor  of 
pliysical  education  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  this  medal  was 
one  of  his  last  works.  The  medal  is  quite  large,  measuring  2j4  inches  in 
diameter,  and  Leidy’s  head  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  (Fig.  3)  It  is  an 
excellent  likeness.  Examples  are  in  the  collection  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia  and  in  the  library  of  Dr.  Harvey  E.  Jordan, 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 


The  Leidy  Medal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
OF  Philadelphia 

This  was  established  in  1923  by  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  a  nephew  of  Prof. 
Leidy  and  consists  of  a  bronze  medal  and  an  honorarium  of  $100.00 
awarded  as  a  reward  for  the  liest  publication,  exploration,  discovery,  or 
research  in  the  natural  sciences  in  such  particular  branches  thereof  as  may 
be  designated.  It  is  awarded  once  in  three  years  by  a  committee  selected 
by  the  .Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  (Fig.  4) 

Eight  awards  have  been  made,  the  first  going  to  Dr.  Herbert  Spencer 
Jennings,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  appreciation  of  his  re¬ 
searches  on  protozoa  and  rotatoria.  The  second  award  was  to  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Pilsbry  of  the  .Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  for  his  re¬ 
searches  on  the  Phylogeny  of  the  Terrestrial  Mollusca  and  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Cirripedia.  The  third  went  to  Dr.  William  Morton  Wheeler, 
of  Harvard  University  for  a  study  of  ants  of  the  world.  The  fourth  to 
Gerrit  Smith  Miller,  Jr.,  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington. 
In  1937  the  award  went  to  Dr.  Edwin  Linton  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  his  work  on  parasitology.  The  last  three  awards  went  to  Dr. 
Merritt  L.  Fernald.  of  Harvard  for  botanical  studies;  to  Dr.  Chauncey 
Juday  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Dr.  Ernst  Mayr,  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  birds,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

The  Leidy  Medal  thus  gives  some  encouragement  to  research  in  a  wide 
field. 

‘This  medal  in  honor  of  Leidy  was  proposed  by  Prof.  Frederic  T.  Lewis,  president 
of  the  .American  Association  of  .Anatomists.  The  original  committee  appointed  to  arrange 
for  the  medal  included  Prof.  Charles  W.  Burr,  a  former  student  of  Leidy,  Henry  H. 
Donaldson,  and  William  H.  F.  .Addison.  John  C.  Donaldson  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Edmond  J.  Farris  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  .Anatomy  were  later  added  to  the 
conunittee  (W.  H.  F.  .Addison,  The  Scientific  Monthly,  1938,  46  :  581), 
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Leidy  Medal  awarded  trieimially  by  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

Co¥Ttr$y  of  the  And.  Xat.  Sciencee,  Philadelphia 
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Mountain  Memorials  to  Leidy 

When  Francis  V.  Hayden  was  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
he  named  a  mountain  in  Teton  County,  Wyoming,  after  Leidy.  It  is 
10,315  feet  high  and  does  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  a  mountain  range,  and 
I  am  informed  by  the  Survey  that  it  is  an  area  classified  as  the  Middle 
Rocky  Mountains  (latitude  43“  44'  North;  long.  110®  28'  West).  It 
appears  on  the  Mt.  Leidy  quadrangle  map  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
There  are  also  a  Leidy  Lake  and  a  Leidy  creek  which  have  been  named, 
presumably,  after  the  mountain. 

The  second  mountain  to  bear  the  name  is  a  peak  12,013  feet  high.  It  is 
in  the  Uintah  Range  in  Northeast  Utah  and  appears,  according  to  the 
Information  Service,  on  the  Marsh  Peak  quadrangle  map  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  It  should  be  noted  that  Marsh  was  a  well  known 
paleontologist  who  held  a  chair  in  Yale  University.  Marsh  peak  and  the 
Leidy  mountains  are  certainly  examples  of  the  highest  honors  that  have 
been  conferred  on  scientific  men. 

Through  th6  efforts  of  Leidy  and  Marsh  the  fossil  remains  of  many 
extinct  species  of  animals  have  been  brought  to  light  and  carefully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  in  reports  to 
scientific  societies,  notably  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  the  Natural 
Sciences.  Cope  and  Leidy  were  most  active  in  this  honorable  institution. 

Portraits 

There  are  two  portraits  of  Dr.  Leidy  in  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia.  One  is  by  James  L.  Wood  and  hangs  in  the  reading  room; 
the  other  is  by  Mrs.  Anna  Lea  Merritt  and  is  in  Thomson  Hall.  Another 
portrait  by  J.  L.  Wood  is  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  like  to  think  that  the  finest  of  all  memorials  are  not  in  stone  or  bronze 
but  in  the  memory  of  a  great  teacher  and  a  kind  friend  who  endeavored 
to  show  us  how  man  is  made  and  how  the  minutest  forms  of  life  have 
their  part  in  the  vmiverse.  I  once  had  the  privilege  of  walking  along  the 
seashore  with  Dr.  Leidy  and  listening  to  his  comments  on  the  various 
forms  of  marine  life  which  he  knew  so  intimately.  He  knew  how  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  biology  that  has  not  deserted  me.  It  was  a  privilege 
to  know  him  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  so  few  can  remember  his  personal 
charm  and  rare  intellect. 
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Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  professor  of  biology  of  high  standing 
as  a  teacher  and  we  were  talking  of  Leidy’s  work  on  the  Rhizopods  of 
North  America.  The  professor  looked  at  me  with  a  mixture  of  envy  and 
wonder  as  he  said:  “  And  so  you  were  a  pupil  of  Leidy !  ” 
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H.:  Biblic^raphy  of  Charles-Edward  Amory  Winslow.  Yale  Journal  of 
Biology  and  Medicine,  1947,  Vol.  19,  pp.  779-800. 

Wishard,  William  Niles.  Grant,  Owsley:  William  Niles  Wishard,  a  Doctor  of 
the  New  School.  Urologic  and  Cutaneous  Review,  1947,  Vol.  51,  pp.  250-251. 
WuUing,  Frederick  J.  Requiescat  in  Pace — Doctor  Frederick  J.  Wulling.  North 
Western  Druggist,  1947,  Vol.  55,  No.  11,  p.  69,  port.  [Editorial]. 

Young,  Hugh  Hampton.  Livermore,  George  R.  :  Hugh  Hampton  Young.  Uro¬ 
logic  and  Cutaneous  Review,  1947,  Vol.  51,  pp.  184-187. 

- Wesson,  Miley  B.:  Hugh  Hampton  Young,  1870-1945.  Journal  of  Urology, 

1947,  Vol.  57,  pp.  203-208,  port. 

Zeider,  Joseph.  Zeisler,  Erwin  P.:  Joseph  Zeisler — Pioneer  Chicago  Dermatolo¬ 
gist.  Urologic  and  Cutaneous  Review,  1947,  Vol.  51,  pp.  186-190. 

DENTISTRY 

Applegate,  S.  G.:  The  Detroit  Dental  Clinic  Club;  a  Record  of  Achievement. 
Detroit:  [The  Club],  1947,  112  pp. 

Bremner,  M.  D.  K.:  The  Story  of  Dentistry  from  the  Dawn  of  Civilization  to 
the  Present.  Brookl)m:  Dental  Items  of  Interest  Publishing  Co.,  1946, 
335  pp.,  illus. 

Dalton,  Van  Broadus:  The  Genesis  of  Dental  Education  in  the  United  States. 
Columbus:  Spahr  &  Glenn  Co.,  1946,  216pp. 

Anderson,  Bert  G. :  The  Teeth  of  Colonial  Americans:  As  Reported  by  Three 
Contemporary  Observers.  Yale  Journal  of  Biology  and  Medicine,  1947,  Vol. 
19,  pp.  909-922,  illus. 

Crocker,  Alfred  A.:  The  History  of  Dental  Articulators.  Dental  Laboratory 
Review,  1947,  Vol.  22,  pp.  20-22. 

Faggart,  Harold  L.  :  The  Progress  of  Dentistry  during  the  Past  Fifty  Years. 

Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Journal,  1947,  Vol.  14,  pp.  131-135,  140. 

- -  see  Hudson,  Edward,  under  Biography. 

Foley,  Gardner  P.  H.:  Lectures  Began  in  1823.  Maryland’s  School  of  Dentistry. 
Maryland,  The  Alumni  Publication  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  1947, 
Vol.  18,  pp.  15-17. 

Horner,  H.  H.  :  Evolution  of  Dental  Education  and  Licensure  in  the  United  States. 

Bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  Dental  Society,  1947,  Vol.  31,  pp.  30-45. 
Khalifah,  E.  S.  :  see  Revere,  Paul,  under  Biography. 

Merritt,  Arthur  H.:  History  of  the  American  Academy  of  Periodontoli^. 
Journal  of  Periodontology,  1947,  Vol.  18,  pp.  121-142,  ports.,  illus. 
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Mills,  E.  C.  :  Ohio  Dentists  Sixty  Years  Ago.  Journal  of  the  Ohio  State  Dental 
Society,  1947,  Vol.  21,  pp.  192-198. 

-  See  Taylor,  James,  under  Biogbaphy  [The  Taylor  family  of  dentists,  Ohio]. 

Periodontia  Forty  Years  Ago.  Journal  of  Periodontology,  1947,  Vol.  18,  pp.  115- 
116.  [Editorial]. 

Sixty  Years  of  Progress.  1886-1946.  Bulletin  of  the  Cleveland  Dental  Society, 
Vol.  2,  1946,  October,  pp.  8-9;  December,  p.  10;  1947,  January,  pp.  8,  20-21; 
February,  pp.  15-16;  March,  p.  8;  April,  pp.  10-11;  May,  p.  25. 


DISEASES 

Ashburn,  Percy  Moreau  [Edited  by  Frank  D.  Ashburn]  :  The  Ranks  of  Death. 
A  Medical  History  of  the  Conquest  of  America.  New  York;  Coward- 
McCann,  1947,  298  pp. 

Bond,  Earl  D.  :  see  Kirkbride,  Thomas  Story,  under  Biography  [Penna.  Hospital 
for  the  Insane]. 

Moorman,  Lewis  J.:  see  under  Professional  History  [The  American  Sana¬ 
torium  Association;  A  Brief  Historical  Sketch]. 

Webster,  Noah:  Letters  on  Yellow  Fever  Addressed  to  Dr.  IVilliam  Currie. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Benjamin  Spectob.  Baltimore:  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  1947,  110  pp.,  port.  [Supplement  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  No.  9]. 

Adams,  Samuel  Hopkins:  Our  Forefathers  Tackle  an  Epidemic — the  Cholera  of 
1832.  New  York  Folklore  Quarterly,  1947,  Vol.  3,  pp.  93-101. 

Barrett,  Joseph  E.:  The  Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Mentally  Ill  in  Virginia — 
Past,  Present,  and  Future.  Virginia  Medical  Monthly,  1947,  Vol.  74,  pp. 
448-453. 

Bernard,  Grace  Parkhurst:  see  Parkhurst,  IVilliam  H.  H.,  under  Biography 
[Lithopedion]. 

Eno,  Clara  B.  :  The  First  Tuberculosis  Christmas  Seal  Sale  in  Arkansas.  Arkan¬ 
sas  Historical  Quarterly,  1947,  Vol.  6,  pp.  300-301. 

Faget,  G.  H.:  see  under  Hospitals  [National  Leprosarium,  Carville,  La.]. 

Hamburger,  Viktor:  Monsters  in  Nature.  Ciba  Symposia,  1947,  Vol.  9,  pp.  666- 
683,  port.,  illus. 

Larsell,  O.:  see  under  General  [Medical  aspects  of  the  Lewis  and  Oark  Expe¬ 
dition]. 

Lewisohn,  R.  :  Development  of  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Gastric  and  Duodenal 
Ulcer  during  the  Last  40  Years.  Journal  of  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New 
York,  1947,  Vol.  14,  pp.  470-482. 

Moorman,  Lewis  J.:  see  Reed,  Walter,  under  Biography  [Victory  over  yellow 
fever  without  Congressional  approval]. 

Seelig,  M.  G.  :  Cancer  and  Politics.  The  Operation  on  Grover  Geveland.  Surgery 
Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  1947,  Vol.  85,  pp.  372-376,  port.,  illus. 

WiLLCOx,  R.  R.:  see  Osier,  IVilliam,  under  Biography  [Osier  and  syphilis]. 
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Castiglioni,  Abtubo:  A  History  of  Medicine.  2nd  edition.  New  York,  Knopf, 
1947,  1192  pp.,  ports.,  illus. 

Mettles,  Cecilia  C.:  History  of  Medicine  [Edited  by  Fred  A.  Mettles]. 

Philadelphia:  Blakiston  Co.,  1947,  1,215  pp.  illus. 

Ratcliff,  J.  D.  [Editor] :  Science  Year  Book  of  1947.  New  York:  Doubleday  & 
Co.,  1947,  247  pp. 

Shsyock,  Richard  Harrison:  The  Development  of  Modem  Medicine.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1947,  457pp.,  illus. 


Bierring,  Walter  L.:  Two  Historic  Cornerstones.  Journal  of  the  Iowa  State 
Medical  Society,  1947,  Vol.  37,  pp.  176-177,  180,  illus. 

Boice,  Clyde  A. :  Interesting  Historical  Records.  Journal  of  the  Iowa  State  Medi¬ 
cal  Society,  1947,  Vol.  37,  pp.  517-519,  illus. 

Fishbein,  Morris:  Centennial  of  American  Medicine.  Hygeia,  1947,  Vol.  25, 
p.  15  [Editorial]. 

- A  Century  of  American  Medicine.  Bulletin  of  the  Medical  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  1947,  Vol.  35,  pp.  146-157. 

F[itz],  R[eginalo]  :  A  Himdred  Years  Ago.  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
1947,  Vol.  236,  pp.  117-118,  336,  678-679,  844-845;  Vol.  237,  pp.  140,  4%, 
598-599,  716,  927-928  [Extracted  from  the  1847  issues  of  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal]. 

Gamble,  Clarence  J.:  Aesculapians  1914:  A  Parental  Record.  General  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Historical  Chronicle,  1947,  Vol.  59,  pp.  245-247. 

Larsell,  O.  :  Medical  Aspects  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  (1804-1806). 
Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  1947,  Vol.  85,  pp.  663-669. 

Miller,  Genevieve  [Editor] :  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  Medicine  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada — 1946.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1947, 
Vol.  21,  pp.  573-617. 

-  Medicine  in  1847 — The  United  States.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 

1947,  Vol.  21,  pp.  485-495. 

Osborn,  Stellanova:  Great  Lakes  Pioneer  in  Medicine.  Medical  Woman’s 
Journal,  January,  1947,  Vol.  54,  pp.  29-36,  60,  ports. 

Robbins,  B.  B.:  Progress  in  Medicine — From  Horse  Power  to  Jet  Power.  Co»i- 
necticut  State  Medical  Journal,  1947,  Vol.  11,  pp.  910-914. 

Selmon,  Bertha  :  Early  Development  of  Medical  Opportunity  for  Women  in  the 
United  States.  Medical  Woman’s  Journal,  January,  1947,  Vol.  54,  pp.  25- 
28,  60. 

-  Pioneer  Women  in  Medicine.  Early  Service  in  Missions.  Medical  Woman’s 

Journal,  1947,  Vol.  54,  April,  pp.  51-57;  May,  pp.  40-42;  June,  pp.  44-49, 
57 ;  October,  pp.  51-54,  64,  ports.,  illus. 

- -  Pioneer  Women  in  Medicine.  Spread  to  the  States  Prior  to  1900.  Medical 

Woman’s  Journal,  December  1947,  Vol.  54,  pp.  39-43,  ports. 

Shryock,  Richard  H.  :  Medical  Progress  during  the  Past  Century.  Virginia 
Medical  Monthly,  1947,  Vol.  74,  pp.  543-546. 
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Van  Hoosen,  Bestha:  One  Hundred  Years  Ago.  Medical  Woman’s  Journal, 
July,  1947,  Vol.  54,  pp.  36-37. 

Commemorative  Postage  Stamp  Will  Honor  Doctors  of  America.  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  1947,  Vol.  133,  p.  1219. 


HOSPITALS 

Bond,  Earl  D.:  see  Kirkbride,  Thomas  Story,  under  Biography  [Penna.  Hospital 
for  the  Insane]. 

Smith,  Virginia  Jeffery:  A  Century  of  Science:  Rochester  General  Hospital, 
1847-1947,  1947,  227  pp.,  ports.,  illus. 

Clinton,  Fred  S.:  The  First  Hospital  and  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  now  Oklahoma.  Chronicles  of  Oklahoma,  1947,  VoL  25, 

pp.  218-228. 

Dittrick,  Howard:  The  Origin  of  the  Qeveland  Qinic.  Ohio  State  Archaeo¬ 
logical  and  Historical  Quarterly,  1947,  Vol.  56,  pp.  331-348.  [Also  special 
reprint  with  illustrations.] 

Faget,  G.  H.:  The  Story  of  the  National  Leprosarium.  Medical  Woman’s  Journal, 
August.  1947,  Vol.  54.  pp.  26-31,  illus. 

Llewellyn,  Laura:  The  Pulaski  County  Hospital.  Arkansas  Historical  Quarterly, 
1947.  Vol.  6.  pp.  145-154. 

Martin,  C.  H.  :  see  under  Military  Medicine  [Military  Hospital  at  the  Qoister, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  1777]. 

Martin,  Charles-A.  :  see  Roy,  Charles-SaUuste,  under  Biography  [L’Hopital 
Saint-Michel-Archange,  Quebec]. 

Platter,  H.  M.:  Elarly  Internships  in  St  Francis  Hospital  [Cleveland,  O.] — K 
Reminiscence.  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  1947, 
Vol.  56.  pp.  399-403. 

ScAMMELL,  H.  L.:  The  Old  Lady  Steps  Back  [Victoria  General  Hospital,  Halifax, 
N.  S.].  Nova  Scotia  Medical  Bulletin,  1947,  Vol.  26,  pp.  266-269. 

Schwitalla,  a.  M.:  Centenary  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Pittsburgh.  Hospital  Progress, 
1947,  Vol.  28,  97-103. 

Throckmorton,  Jeannette  Dean:  An  Ordinance  Concerning  the  University 
Hospital,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  1851.  Journal  of  the  Iowa  State  Medical  Society, 
1947,  Vol.  37.  pp.  429-430. 

Wilson,  Samuel,  Jr.:  An  Architectural  History  of  the  Royal  Hospital  and  the 
Ursuline  Convent  of  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  Historical  Quarterly,  1946 
[published  1947],  Vol.  29,  pp.  559-659,  illus. 

Centennial  Commemoration  of  the  Sisters  of  Miscricorde  of  Montreal.  See  imder 
Nursing. 

The  Boston  Dispensary.  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  1947,  V(d.  236,  pp. 
995-996  [Editorial]. 
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JOURNALS 

Forman,  Jonathan  :  A  Brief  History  of  The  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal.  Ohio 
State  Medical  Journal,  1947,  Vol.  43,  pp.  515-516,  632-633,  751-752,  847-848, 
951-952. 

- - The  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal.  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical 

Quarterly,  1947,  Vol.  56,  pp.  379-386. 

Lk  Sage,  Albert  :  75*  Anniversaire  de  la  fondation  de  ‘  L’Union  Medicale  du 
Canada”  1872-1947.  (Bulletin  de  1’ Association  des  Medecins  de  Langue 
Franqaise  du  Canada).  Les  anciens  .  .  .  et  nous  (Suite  et  6n).  Union 
Medicale  du  Canada,  1947,  Vol.  76,  pp.  300-327,  ports. 

P[halen],  J.  M.  :  An  Anniversary  and  a  Memorial  [U.  S.  Naval  Medical  Bulletin]. 
Military  Surgeon,  1947,  Vol.  100,  pp.  533-534  [Editorial]. 

Editors  and  Assistant  Elditors  of  the  United  States  Naval  Medical  Bulletin,  1907- 
1947.  United  States  Naval  Medical  Bulletin,  1947,  Vol.  47,  p.  325  [Editorial]. 

Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  Establishment  of  the  United  States  Naval  Medical 
Bulletin,  April  1907 — April  1947.  United  States  Naval  Medical  Bulletin, 
1947,  Vol.  47,  pp.  323-324  [Editorial]. 

Pioneer  Negro  Medical  Journals.  Bulletin,  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  1947,  Vol.  4,  August-September,  pp.  1,  2;  November, 
pp.  1.  2.  illus. 

Seven  Volumes  Ago  This  Month  [History  of  the  first  seven  years  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Practical  Edition,  and  short 
biographies  of  its  donors,  Gustavus  A.  Pfeiffer  and  H.  A.  B.  Dunning]. 
Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Practical  Edition,  1947, 
Vol.  8,  pp.  22-26,  ports.  [Editorial]. 


LIBRARIES— MUSEUMS 

Fisch,  Max  H.:  Nicolaus  Pol  Doctor  1494  (Pol  Collection  in  Qeveland  Medical 
Library].  New  York;  Reichner,  1947,  144  pp. 

Yale  University  School  of  Medicine:  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Historical 
Library,  30  June  1947.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1947,  36  pp. 


Anderson,  H.  B.:  History  of  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Toronto. 
Bulletin  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Toronto,  1947,  Vol.  20,  pp.  239-252, 
illus. 

Carr,  Elizabeth  F.  :  Early  Medical  Books  in  the  Archibald  Church  Library.  VI. 
Dermatology.  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,  1947,  Vol.  21.  pp.  366-367,  illus. 

Corner,  G.  W.  :  Medical  Treasures  in  the  Library  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  Science,  1947,  Vol.  106,  p.  120. 

Fisch,  Ruth  B.,  and  Fisch,  Max  H.:  The  Marshall  Collection  of  Herbals  in  the 
Cleveland  Medical  Library.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1947, 
Vol.  21.  pp.  224-261. 
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Fulton,  John  F.:  see  Cushing,  Harvey,  and  Klehs,  Arnold  C.,  under  Biography 
[Libraries  of  Cushing  and  Arnold  Klebs]. 

Guhard,  Bruno:  From  Theatrum  Anatomicum  to  Medical  Museum.  Ciba  Sym¬ 
posia,  1947,  Vol.  8,  pp.  566-583,  ports.,  illus. 

-  The  Origin  of  Hygiene  and  Health  Museums.  Ciba  Symposis,  1947,  Vol.  8, 

pp.  584-592,  illus. 

Gwyn,  Norman  B.  :  see  Oder,  William,  under  Biography  [Osier’s  contributions 
to  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Toronto]. 

Haller,  Elus  M.:  see  under  Pharmacy  [Ancient  pharmacy  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institute]. 

Hood,  R.  :  The  Army  Medical  Library.  Scierue,  1947,  Vol.  105,  pp.  422-426. 

Klebs,  Arnold  C.:  see  under  Biography  [Klebs  Library  arrives  at  Yale]. 

Phippen,  Walter  G.  :  Boston  Medical  Library.  Report  of  the  President.  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  1947,  Vol.  237,  pp.  12-13. 

ViETs,  Henry  R.:  Report  of  the  Librarian.  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
1947,  Vol.  237,  pp.  14-20,  illus. 

- A  Passing  Era  in  Medical  History  [Book  collecting — Osier,  Welch,  Harvey 

Cushing,  Klebs,  Casey  Wood,  Streeter].  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
1947,  Vol.  237,  pp.  106-107  [Editorial]. 

Marcia  C.  Noyes,  Medical  Librarian.  See  under  Biography. 

The  Picturesque  in  Pharmacy  [Apothecary  shop  in  Historical  Museum,  Madison, 
Wis.].  See  under  Pharmacy. 


LOCAL  HISTORY  AND  SOCIETIES 
Alabama 

Sharp,  W.  K.,  Jr.:  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [Public 
Health  in  Alabama]. 

Arkansas 

Eno,  Clara  B.:  see  under  Diseases  [First  tuberculosis  Christmas  seal  sale  in 
Arkansas]. 

Llewellyn,  Laura:  see  under  Hospitals  [Pulaski  County  Hospital,  Arkansas]. 


California 

Bolt,  Richard  Arthur:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Early  personalities  and 
hygiene  at  the  University  of  California]. 

Norwood,  Wm.  Frederick:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Beginnings  of  medi¬ 
cal  education  in  California], 

Shahovitch,  Gladys  Patric:  Physicians  of  the  California  Frontier.  Hygeia, 
1947,  Vol.  25,  pp.  770-771,  788,  port. 

Shutes,  Milton  Henry:  see  under  Professional  History  [Alameda  County 
(Calif.)  Medical  Association]. 

University  of  California,  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 
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Canada 

FizEDMAN,  Newman  B.:  set  under  Professional  History  [History  of  medical 
licensure  in  Canada]. 

Girbon,  John  Murray:  see  under  Nursing  [Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  for 
Canada],  [Three  centuries  of  Canadian  nursing]. 

MacMillan,  J.  A.:  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [History  of 
ophthalmology  in  Canada]. 

Canada,  Alberta 

Jamieson,  Heber  C[arss]  :  Early  Medicine  in  Alberta,  the  First  75  Years. 
Edmonton :  C.  M.  A.,  Alta.  Div.,  Douglas  Co.,  1947,  214  pp. 

Stanley,  G.  D.:  Medical  Pioneering  in  Alberta.  Unforgettable  Incidents  in 
Private  Practice.  Historical  Bulletin,  Calgary  Associate  Clinic,  1947,  Vol.  12, 

pp.  18-20. 

- Medical  Pioneering  in  Alberta.  ‘  Bob  ’  Edwards  Again  and  His  Eye- 

Opener.  Historical  Bulletin,  Calgary  Associate  Clinic,  1947,  Vol.  12,  pp. 
38-40. 

-  Medical  Pioneering  in  Alberta.  Unforgettable  Incidents  in  Pioneer  Prac¬ 
tice  .  .  .  Campbell  of  Lethbridge.  Historical  Bulletin,  Calgary  Associate 
Clinic,  1947,  Vol.  12,  pp.  56-61. 

-  Medical  Pioneering  in  Alberta.  The  Pioneer  Doctor  and  a  Famous  News¬ 
paper  Editor.  Historical  Bulletin,  Calgary  Associate  Clinic,  1947,  Vol.  11, 
pp.  82-84. 

Canada,  British  Columbia 

Kidd,  G.  A.:  see  under  Professional  History  [History  of  the  Vancouver  Medical 
Association]. 

Kidd,  Honor  M.  :  see  Helmcken,  John  Sebastian,  under  Biography  [Early  phy¬ 
sician  in  British  Columbia]. 

Canada,  Nova  Scotia 

Benvie,  R.  M.  :  West  River  Medical  Doctors.  Nova  Scotia  Medical  Bulletin,  1947, 
Vol.  26,  pp.  81-85. 

McKenzie,  K.  A.:  see  under  Medical  Education  [The  Dalhousie  Medical 
School]. 

ScAMMELL,  H.  L.:  see  under  Hospitals  [Victoria  General  Hospital,  Halifax, 
N.S.]. 

Canada,  Ontario 

Anderson,  H.  B.  :  see  under  Libraries-Museums  [History  of  the  Library  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine.  Toronto]. 

Gywn,  Norman  B.:  A  Short  History  of  the  Toronto  Medical  Historical  Qub. 
Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal,  1947,  Vol.  56,  pp.  218-220. 

■ - see  Osier,  William,  under  Biography  [Osier’s  contributions  to  the  Library 

of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  Toronto]. 

Ryerson,  E.  Stanley:  Events  Leading  to  the  Formation  of  an  Academy.  Bulletin 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Toronto,  1947,  Vol.  20,  pp.  231-238,  illus. 
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Canada,  Quebec 

Amyot,  Roma:  see  under  Pkofcssional  History  [Collie  des  Medecins  et 
Chirurgiens,  Quebec]. 

Dufresne,  Roger:  see  under  Professional  History  [Collie  des  M^ecins  et 
Chirurgiens,  Quebec], 

JuTRAS,  Albert:  La  medecine  fran<;aise  au  Canada.  Journal  de  VHoteUDieu  ie 
Montrial.  1947,  Vol.  15.  pp.  85-105. 

Leblond,  Sylvio:  sec  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [Le  m^ecin 
autrefois,  au  Canada  (1534-1847)]. 

Martin,  Charles- A. :  see  Roy,  Charles-Salluste,  under  Biography  [L’Hopital 
Saint-Michel-Archange,  Quebec]. 

- see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [First  half-century  of  psy¬ 
chiatry  in  Quebec]. 

[Paquin,  Jean,  comp.] :  see  under  Professional  History  [Le  College  des  MMe- 
cins  et  Chirurgiens  dc  la  Province  de  Quebec,  1847-1947]. 

ScRivER,  Jessie  Boyd:  see  under  Medical  Education  [McGill's  first  women 
medical  students]. 

Centennial  Commemoration  of  the  Sisters  of  Misericorde  of  Montreal.  See  under 
Nursing. 

Colorado 

Stein.  H.  B.  :  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [Anesthesia  in  Colo¬ 
rado  during  the  19th  century]. 

Connecticut 

Hiscoex,  Ira  V. :  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [Public  health 
at  Yale]. 

Klebs,  Arnold  C.:  see  under  Biography  [Klebs  Library  arrives  at  Yale]. 

Weld,  Stanley  B.  :  see  under  Professional  History  [Connecticut  and  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Medical  Association]. 

Whalen,  Edward  J.:  see  under  P'rofessional  History  [Hartford,  Conn.,  Medical 
Society]. 

Yale  University  School  of  MEDiaNE*.  see  under  Libraries — Museums 
[Seventh  annual  report  of  the  Historical  Library]. 

District  of  Columbia 

Hood,  R.:  see  under  Libraries-Museums  [The  Army  Medical  Library, 
Washington]. 

Nichols,  John  :  see  Belt,  Edward  Oliver,  under  Biography  [Washington  physi¬ 
cians  of  yesterday]. 

Florida 

Diddle,  A.  W.:  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [History  of 
civilian  medical  care  in  Key  West  up  to  1945]. 

Merritt,  Webster:  A  History  of  Medicine  in  Duval  County.  Journal  of  the 
Florida  Medical  Association,  1947,  Vol.  33,  pp.  502-506;  Vol.  34,  pp.  38-40. 
280-289,  ports.,  illus.  [Continued  from  1946]. 
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Georgia 

Kiiiy,  G.  Lombasd:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Medical  education  and 
medical  care  in  Georgia]. 

Southern  College  of  Pharmacy,  Atlanta,  Ga,  See  under  Phabmacy. 

Idaho 

Tdahn  State  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Illinois 

Carr,  Elizabeth  F.:  see  under  Libraries — Museums  [Early  books  on  derma¬ 
tology  in  the  Archibald  Church  Library,  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School]. 

Lowrey,  Jeannette  et  al.:  Science  in  Chicago.  Scientific  Monthly,  1947,  Vol.  65, 
pp.  445-481,  port.,  illus. 

Chicago:  Center  of  Medical  Education,  Research  and  Practice.  Annals  of  Internal 
Medicine,  1947,  Vol.  26,  pp.  478-488,  illus. 

Indiana 

Green,  Frank  H.,  Jr.  :  The  Green  Family  Completes  a  Century  of  Medical  Service 
in  Rush  County.  Journal  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Association,  1947, 
Vol.  40,  pp.  444-446,  ports. 

Butler  University  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Iowa 

Bierring,  Walter  L.:  The  Iowa  Doctor  One  Hundred  Years  Ago.  Federation 
Bulletin,  1947,  Vol.  34,  pp.  6-19.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Iowa 
State  Medical  Society,  Oct.,  1946]. 

- see  under  Professional  History  [Iowa  physicians  of  early  meetings  of  the 

American  Medical  Association]. 

Throckmorton,  Jeannette  Dean;  see  under  Hospitals  [University  Hospital, 
Keokuk,  Iowa]. 

Kentucky 

Hall,  D.  P.  :  see  under  Medical  Education  [University  of  Louisville  School  of 
Medicine]. 

Louisiana 

Facet,  G.  H.:  see  under  Hospitals  [National  Leprosarium,  Carville,  La.]. 

Harrison,  Robert  W.  and  KoLLMoifcEN,  Walter  M.:  see  under  Public  Health 
AND  Social  Medicine  [Drainage  reclamation  in  the  coastal  marshlands  of 
the  Mississippi  river  delta]. 

Wilson,  Samuel,  Jr.:  see  under  Hospitals  [Royal  Hospital  in  New  Orleans,  La.]. 

Maryland 

Foley,  Gardner  P.  H.;  see  under  Dentistry  [Maryland  School  of  Dentistry]. 

SiGERisT,  Henry  E.  :  see  under  Medical  Education  [Institute  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.]. 
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Massachusetts 

Frrz,  Ricinalo:  see  Morton,  fV.  T.  G.,  under  Biography  [First  successful  ether 
demonstration  in  Boston]. 

Jackson,  Russell  Leigh  :  Physicians  of  Essex  County.  Essex  Institute  Historical 
CoUections,  1947,  Vol.  83,  pp.  162-177,  249-272,  377-392,  ports.  [To  be 
continued.] 

Phippen,  Walter  G.:  see  under  Libraries-Museums  [Report  of  the  President, 
Boston  Medical  Library]. 

ViETS,  Henry  R.:  see  under  Libraries-Museums  [Boston  Medical  Library, 
report]. 

Welo,  Stanley  B.:  see  under  Professional  History  [Boston’s  first  medical 
society]. 

The  Boston  Dispensary.  See  under  Hospitals. 

Michigan 

Anderson,  Fanny  J.:  see  under  Professional  History  [Doctor  and  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Territory  of  Michig^an,  1817-1837]. 

Applegate,  S.  G.:  see  under  Dentistry  [The  Detroit  Dental  Qinic  Qub]. 

Detroit  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Ferris  Institute  College  of  Pharmacy,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Wayne  University  College  of  Pharmacy,  Detroit,  Mich.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Minnesota 

Guthrey,  Nora  H.:  Notes  on  the  History  of  Medicine  in  Fillmore  County  Prior 
to  1900.  Minnesota  Medicine,  1947,  Vol.  30,  pp.  62-69,  179-184,  186,  289- 
294,  412-418,  519-525,  652-659,  769-775,  867-876,  982-987,  1071-1077,  1178- 
1185,  1268-1273. 

Jordan,  Philip  D.:  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [Begin¬ 
nings  of  Minnesota  public  health]. 

C(»nmunity  Leadership— Pharmacist  Frank  Johnson  of  Brainerd,  Minn.  See  under 
Biography. 

Missouri 

St  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

New  York 

Baehr,  George:  see  under  Professional  History  [New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine]. 

Beekman,  Fenwick:  see  under  Professional  History  [First  ten  years  of  the 
New  York  Surgical  Society]. 

Fowler,  Russell  Story:  see  under  Professional  History  [Brooklyn  Anatomical 
and  Surgical  Society]. 
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Galdston,  Iago:  see  under  Professional  History  [New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine]. 

Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Westchester:  see  under  Professional 
History  [History  of  the  Society,  1797-1947]. 

Samuels,  Bernard:  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [New  York  as 
an  ophthalmological  center]. 

Smith,  Virginia  Jeffery:  see  under  Hospitals  [Rochester  General  Hospital, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.]. 

Thompson,  Harold  W.  :  see  under  Primitive  Medicine  [Medicine  in  New  York 
folklore] . 

Weinstein,  Israel:  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [Eighty 
years  of  public  health  in  New  York  City]. 

Whitman,  Royal:  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialtes  [Evolution  of 
the  orthopaedic  branch  of  surgery  in  New  York  City]. 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Sl  John’s  University  College  of  Pharmacy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Long  Island,  Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

North  Carolina 

Drug  Store  Recreated  to  Honor  O.  Henry  and  Drug  Firm  Founder.  See  under 
Pharmacy. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 


Ohio 


Dittrick,  Howard:  See  under  Hospitals  [Cleveland  Clinic]. 

Edwards,  Linden  F,:  see  Tiffin,  Edward,  under  Biography  [First  governor  of 
Ohio]. 

Fisch,  Max  H.:  see  under  Libraries-Museums  [Pol  Collection  in  Qeveland 
Medical  Library]. 

Forman,  Jonathan:  see  under  Journals  [History  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical 
Journal]. 

-  see  under  Professional  History  [Organized  medicine  in  Ohio,  1811-1926]. 

-  see  under  Medical  Education  [Worthington  school  and  Thomsonianism]. 

Jordan,  Philip  D.  :  The  Eclectic  of  St.  Clairsville.  Ohio  State  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Quarterly,  1947,  Vol.  56,  pp.  387-391. 

King,  Arthur  G.:  see  under  Professional  History  [Cincinnati  Obstetrical 
Society,  seventieth  anniversary]. 

Mills,  Edward  C.  :  see  Taylor,  James,  under  Biography  [The  Taylor  family  of 
dentists,  Ohio]. 

-  see  under  Dentistry  [Ohio  dentists  sixty  years  ago]. 

Osborn,  Stellanova:  Great  Lakes  Pioneers  in  Medicine.  Northwest  Ohio 
Quarterly,  1947,  Vol.  19,  pp.  23-26. 

Platter,  H.  M.:  See  under  Hospitals  [St.  Francis  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio]. 

Cincinnati  in  Veterinary  History,  Seventeen  eighty-eight-Nineteen  forty-seven. 
Journal  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  1947,  Vol.  110, 


See  under  Pharmacy. 
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Oklahoma 

Clinton,  Fred  S.:  see  under  Hospitals  [First  hospital  and  training  school  for 
nurses  in  Oklahoma]. 

- see  under  Medical  Education  [University  of  Oklahoma]. 

Moorman,  Lewis  J.:  Pioneer  Medicine  in  the  Southwest.  Bulletin  of  the  History 
of  Medicine,  1947,  Vol.  21,  pp.  795-810. 

Oklahoma  University  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Oklahoma’s  First  Licensed  Pharmacist.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Oregon 

Larsell,  Olof:  The  Doctor  m  Oregon.  Portland,  Ore.:  Published  by  Binford  & 
Mort  for  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  1947,  671  pp.,  ports,  illus. 

Pennsylxfonia 

Corner,  G.  W.:  see  under  Libraries — Museums  [Medical  treasures  in  the  Library 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society]. 

Faggart,  Harold  L.:  see  Hudson,  Edward,  imder  Biography. 

Goldstein,  Hyman  L:  see  under  Professional  History  [Northern  Medical 
Association  of  Philadelphia]. 

Hepburn,  Joseph  Samuel:  see  Priestley,  Joseph,  under  Biography  [Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  of  Priestley]. 

Martin,  C.  H.  :  see  under  Military  Medicine  [Military  Hospital  at  the  Qoister, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  1777]. 

Pearson,  W.  A.:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Hahnemann  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia]. 

ScHwiTALLA,  A.  M. :  see  under  Hospitals  [Centenary  of  Mercy  Hospital, 
Pittsburgh]. 

Colonial  Apothecary  Shop  [Smith,  Kline  and  French  Laboratories,  Philadelphia]. 
See  under  Pharmacy. 

Temple  University  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Pharmacy.  Sec  under  Pharmacy. 

Rhode  Islcmd 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina,  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

T  ennessee 

University  of  Tennessee,  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Texas 

Moorman,  Lewis  J.:  see  under  Oklahoma  [Pioneer  medicine  in  the  Southwest]. 

Nixon,  Pat  Ireland:  The  Medical  Story  of  Early  Texas  (1528-1853).  San 
Antonio :  Mollie  Bennett  Lupe  Memorial  Fund,  1946,  507  pp.,  illus. 
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Utah 

University  of  Utah,  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Vermont 

Waite,  Frederick  C.:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Castleton  Medical  Acad¬ 
emy,  Castleton,  Vt.]. 

Virginia 

Barrett,  Joseph  E.  :  see  under  Diseases  [Care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill 
in  Virginia]. 

Blanton,  Wyndham  B.:  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Twenty.  The  Virginia  Doctor 
and  His  Times.  Virginia  Medical  Monthly,  1947,  Vol.  74,  pp.  547-550. 

Washington 

University  of  Washington  College  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Washington  State  School  of  Pharmacy.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

West  Virginia 

Mayo,  Bernard:  see  Clay,  Henry,  under  Biography  [Henry  Qay,  patron  and 
idol  of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.]. 

Ancient  Pharmacy  Closes  Its  Doors;  Existed  125  Years.  See  under  Pharmacy. 

Wisconsin 

Uhl,  Arthur  H.  :  see  under  Pharmacy  [American  Institute  of  the  History  of 
Pharmacy,  Madison,  Wis.]. 

Urdang,  George:  see  under  Pharmacy  [American  Institute  of  the  History  of 
Pharmacy,  Madison,  Wis.]. 

The  Picturesque  in  Pharmacy  [Apothecary  shop  in  Historical  Museum,  Madison, 
Wis.].  See  under  Pharmacy. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

Ackerknecht,  Erwin  H.:  The  Role  of  Medical  History  in  Medical  Education. 
Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1947,  Vol.  21,  pp.  135-145. 

Bolt,  Richard  Arthur:  Early  Personalities  and  Hygiene  at  the  University  of 
California.  California  Medicine,  1947,  Vol.  67,  pp.  297-301. 

Brooks,  Barney:  see  Blair,  Vilray,  under  Biography  [Making  of  a  surgeon]. 

Clinton,  Fred  S.:  University  of  Oklahoma  Medical  School  Crisis  Averted. 
Chronicles  of  Oklahoma,  1947,  Vol.  25,  pp.  342-357,  ports.,  illus. 

Forman,  Jonathan:  The  Worthington  School  and  Thomsonianism.  Bulletin  of 
the  History  of  Medicine,  1947,  Vol.  21,  pp.  772-787. 

Fulton,  John  F.:  see  Cushing,  Harvey,  under  Biography  [Cushing’s  early 
training]. 

Hall,  D.  P.:  The  University  of  Louisville  School  of  Medicine.  Kentucky  Medi¬ 
cal  Journal,  1947,  Vol.  45,  pp.  60-63,  ports.,  illus. 
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Hill,  T.  C.  :  Evolution  of  American  Medical  Education.  A  Digest  of  Portions  of 
Sigerist’s  ‘  American  Medicine.’  Brooklyn  Hospital  Journal,  1947,  Vol.  5, 
pp.  162-169. 

Kelly,  G.  Lombard:  Medical  Education  and  Medical  Care  in  Georgia — Past, 
Present,  Proposed.  Journal  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Georgia,  1947, 
Vol.  36,  pp.  23-30. 

McKenzie,  K.  A.:  The  Dalhousie  Medical  School.  Historical  Bulletin,  Calgary 
Associate  Clinic,  1947,  Vol.  11,  pp.  78-81. 

Miller,  Genevieve:  Medical  Apprenticeship  in  the  American  Colonies.  Ciba 
Symposia,  1947,  Vol.  8,  pp.  502-510,  ports.,  illus. 

-  European  Influences  in  Colonial  Medicine.  Ciba  Symposia,  1947,  Vol.  8, 

pp.  511-521,  ports.,  illus. 

-  Medical  Schools  in  the  Colonies.  Ciba  Symposia,  1947,  Vol.  8,  pp.  522- 

532,  ports.,  illus. 

Norwood,  Wm.  Frederick:  The  Beginnings  of  Medical  Education  in  California. 
Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1947,  Vol.  21,  pp.  760-771. 

Pearson,  W.  A.:  The  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  1898-1948. 
Hahnemannian  Monthly,  1947,  Vol.  82,  pp.  412-414,  445-449,  512-520  [To 
be  continued  in  1948] . 

ScRivER,  Jessie  Boyd:  McGill’s  First  Women  Medical  Students.  McGill  Medical 
Journal,  1947,  Vol.  16,  pp.  235-245. 

SiGERisT,  Henry  E.  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
during  the  Academic  Year  1946-1947.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
1947,  Vol.  21,  pp.  556-572. 

Waite,  Frederick  C.:  The  First  Medical  College  in  Vermont.  Bulletin  of  the 
History  of  Medicine.  1947,  Vol.  21,  pp.  788-794. 

-  see  Blackwell,  Elizabeth,  under  Biography  [Early  letters  pertaining  to 

her  admission  to  medical  school]. 


MEDICAL  SCIENCE  AND  SPECIALITIES 

Bernheim,  Bertram  M.:  see  under  Biography  [Memoirs  of  a  surgeon]. 
Duncan,  Barbara  M.  :  The  Development  of  Inhalation  Anesthesia,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Years  1846-1900.  London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1947, 
640  pp.,  ports.,  illus. 

Leake,  Chauncey  D. :  Letheon,  the  Cadenced  Story  of  Anesthesia.  Austin: 
University  of  Texas  Press,  1947,  128  pp. 

Shryock,  Richard  H.  :  American  Medical  Research,  Past  and  Present.  New 
York:  Commonwealth  Fund,  1947,  350pp. 


Allen,  Phyllis:  Early  American  Animalcular  Hypotheses.  Bulletin  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  1947,  Vol.  21,  pp.  734-743. 

-  Etiological  Theory  in  America  Prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Journal  of  the 

History  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences,  1947,  Vol.  2,  pp.  489-520. 

Baer,  J.  L.:  American  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology:  a  Mature  Specialty.  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  Chicago,  1947,  Vol.  16,  pp.  473-481. 
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Baktixtt,  Willakd:  see  Jackson,  Thomas  J.  "Stonewall,*’  under  Biography 
[Jackson’s  fatal  wound  and  its  treatment]. 

Beach,  S.  J.:  see  under  Professional  History  [History  of  American  Board  of 
Oidithalmology] . 

Beekman,  Fenwick:  see  under  Professional  History  [First  ten  years  of  the 
New  York  Surgical  Society]. 

Brooks,  Barney:  see  Blair,  Vilray,  under  Biography  [Making  of  a  surgeon]. 

Carr,  Elizabeth  F.:  see  under  Libraries — Museums  [Early  books  on  derma¬ 
tology  in  the  Archibald  Church  Library]. 

Carter,  Bayard:  see  IVhite,  James  Platt,  under  Biography  [Obstetrics  and 
gynecology  in  America]. 

Cook,  J.:  The  Conquest  of  Pain.  University  of  Durham  Medical  Gazette,  1947, 
Vol.  1.  pp.  416-420. 

Creaoick,  Robert  N.:  see  McDowell,  Ephraim,  under  Biography  [Ovariotomy] 

Cullen,  Stuart  C.  :  Curare.  Its  Past  and  Present.  Anesthesiology,  1947,  Vol.  8, 
pp.  479-488. 

Davis,  Audrey  W.:  see  Kelly,  Howard  Atwood,  under  Biography  [Obstetrics 
and  gynecology  in  America]. 

Fenton,  Ralph  A. :  A  Brief  History  of  Otolaryngology  in  the  United  States  from 
1847  to  1947.  Archives  of  Otolaryngology,  1947,  Vol.  46,  pp.  153-162. 

Fitz,  Reginald:  see  Morton,  IV.  T.  G.,  under  Biography  [Circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  6rst  successful  demonstration  of  ether  anesthesia]. 

Fuchs,  Arthur  W.:  see  Edison,  Thomas  Alva,  under  Biography  [Edison  and 
roentgenology]. 

Fulton,  John  F.:  The  Vision  and  Daring  of  Youth,  the  Story  of  the  Introduction 
of  Surgical  Anesthesia.  Anesthesiology,  1947,  Vol.  8,  pp.  464-470. 

Furstenberg,  a.  C.:  A  Chronicle  of  100  Years  of  Otolaryngology.  Laryngoscope, 
1947,  Vol.  57,  pp.  596-615. 

Gibson,  Helen  Evangeline:  Some  Historical  Notes  on  the  Development  of  Diet 
Therapy.  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  1947,  Vol.  23, 
pp.  761-765. 

Grant,  Owsley:  see  IVishard,  IVilliam  NUes,  under  Biography  [Pioneer  in 
urolc^  and  dermatology]. 

Green,  Julia  M.:  Homoeopathy:  A  Brief  Historical  Sketch.  Medical  Woman’s 
Journal,  August,  1947,  Vol.  54,  pp.  22-25. 

Greenbauh,  Sigmund  S.  and  Wright,  Carroll  S.:  see  Schamberg,  J.  Frank, 
under  Biography  [Pioneer  in  dermatolc^]. 

Gurd,  F.  B.:  Thirty  Years  of  Thoracic  Surgery.  University  of  Western  Ontario 
Medical  Journal,  1947,  Vol.  17,  pp.  144-158. 

Hacker,  George  F.:  see  Eaton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  under  Biography  [Itinerant 
American  surgeon  in  1856]. 

Hamblen,  Robert  N.:  Surgery  Since  the  Birth  of  the  North  Pacific  Surgical 
Association.  Western  Journal  of  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  1947, 
Vol.  55.  pp.  255-257. 

Heaton,  Claude  E.  :  Obstetrics  and  Gynecol<^  in  America.  I.  The  Beginnings 
of  Obstetrics  in  America.  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1947,  Vol.  8, 
pp.  35-37,  illus. 
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- see  Dewees,  William  Potts,  under  Biography  [Obstetrics  and  gynecology 

in  America], 

Holmes,  G.  W.:  American  Radiology.  Its  Contribution  to  the  Diagnosis  and 
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American  Journal  of  Surgery,  1947,  Vol.  74,  pp.  112-114. 

Freedman,  Newman  B.:  History  of  Medical  Licensure  in  Canada.  Action 
midicale,  1947,  Vol.  23,  pp.  13,  28,  45,  69,  87,  109,  128,  148,  204. 

Galdston,  Iago:  The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  1847-1947.  Journal  of 
the  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences,  1947,  Vol.  2,  pp.  147-162. 

Goldstein,  Hyman  I.:  A  Century  of  Medicine  (1846-1946).  [Activities  of  the 
Northern  Medical  Association  of  Philadelphia].  Medical  Record,  1947, 
Vol.  160,  pp.  2%-299. 

Hamblen,  Robert  N.  :  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [Surgery 
since  the  birth  of  the  North  Pacific  Surgical  Association]. 

Kidd,  G.  A.:  History  of  the  Vancouver  Medical  Association.  Bulletin  of  the 
Vancouver  Medical  Association,  1947,  Vol.  23,  pp.  86-88,  101-102,  148-150, 
195,  233,  264-267,  290-296;  Vol.  24,  pp.  7-10. 

King,  Arthur  G.:  The  Cincinnati  Obstetrical  Society,  Seventieth  Anniversary; 
An  Historical  Note.  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  1947, 
Vol.  54,  pp.  349-350. 

Norwood,  W.  Frederick:  The  Early  History  of  American  Medical  Societies. 
Ciba  Symposia,  1947,  Vol.  9,  pp.  762-772,  ports.,  illus. 

PosTELL,  William  Dosite:  The  American  Medical  Association.  Ciba  Symposia, 
1947,  Vol.  9,  pp.  773-774,  ports.,  illus. 

Rosen,  George:  Special  Medical  Societies  in  the  United  States  after  1860.  Ciba 
Symposia,  1947,  Vol.  9,  pp.  785-792,  ports.,  illus. 

ScRivER,  Jessie  Boyd:  see  under  Medical  Education  [McGill’s  6rst  women 
medical  students]. 

Shryock,  Richard  H.:  The  American  Physician  in  1846  and  in  1946.  A  Study 
in  Professional  Contrasts.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
1947,  Vol.  134.  pp.  417-424. 
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Weld,  Stanley  B.:  Boston’s  First  Medical  Society.  Yale  Journal  of  Biology  and 
Medicine,  1947,  Vol.  19,  pp.  923-935. 

_ Connecticut  and  the  Founding  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Connecticut  State  Medical  Journal,  1947,  Vol.  11,  pp.  445-452. 

Whalen,  Eowabd  J.:  The  Hartford  Medical  Society.  Connecticut  State  Medical 
Journal,  1947,  Vol.  11,  pp.  915-917. 

White,  Franklin  W.:  The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  American  Gastroentero- 
gical  Association,  Gastroenterology,  1947,  Vol.  9,  pp.  499-515. 

A.  M.  A.  Centenary  Meeting.  British  Medical  Journal,  1947,  Vol.  1,  pp.  931-932.  - 

The  American  Medical  Association — Its  Origin  and  Growth — 1847-1947.  Journal 
of  the  Maine  Medical  Association,  1947,  Vol.  38,  pp.  197-201  [Editorial]. 

Centenary  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  British  Medical  Journal,  1947, 
Vol.  1.  pp.  811-813. 

The  Fundamental  Motivations  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Journal  of 
the  Arkansas  Medical  Society,  1947,  Vol.  44,  pp.  49-54. 

History  of  American  Medical  Association.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  1947,  Vol.  133,  p.  938  [Editorial]. 

Medicine  in  United  States;  Centennial  of  American  Medical  Association  [pictorial 
presentation  of  medical  progress].  Hygeia,  1947,  Vol.  25,  pp.  423-452, 
486-487,  illus. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Medical  Progress.  Illinois  Medical  Journal,  1947,  Vol.  92, 
pp.  1-2  [Editorial]. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Organized  Medicine.  Journal  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Medi¬ 
cal  Association,  1947.  Vol.  40,  p.  217  [Editorial]. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  MEDICINE 

Adams,  Samuel  Hopkins:  see  under  Diseases  [Cholera  epidemic  of  1832], 

Dale,  Edward  Everett:  The  Food  of  the  Frontier.  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society,  1947,  Vol.  40,  pp.  38-61,  illus. 

Diddle,  A.  W.:  The  History  of  Civilian  Medical  Care  in  Key  West  up  to  1945. 
Journal  of  the  Florida  Medical  Association,  1947,  Vol.  33,  pp.  383-389. 

Eno,  Clara  B.  :  see  under  Diseases  [First  tuberculosis  Christmas  seal  sale  in 
Arkansas]. 

Folks,  Homer:  see  under  Biography. 

Gebhard,  Bruno:  see  under  Libraries — Museums  [Health  museums]. 

Harrison,  Robert  W.  and  Kollmorgen,  Walter  M.:  Drainage  Reclamation  in 
the  Coastal  Marshlands  of  the  Mississippi  River  Delta.  Louisiana  Historical 
Quarterly,  1947,  Vol.  30,  pp.  654-709,  illus. 

Hiscock,  Ira  V.:  Public  Health  at  Yale.  Yale  Journal  of  Biology  and  Medicine, 
1947,  Vol.  19,  pp.  393-398,  port. 

Jordan,  Philip  D.:  Beginnings  of  Minnesota  Public  Health.  Bulletin  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  1947,  Vol.  21,  pp.  744-752. 

Kelly,  G.  Lombard:  see  under  Medical  Education  [Medical  education  and 
medical  care  in  Georgia]. 

Kramer,  Howard  D.:  The  Beginnings  of  the  Public  Health  Movement  in  the 
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United  States.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1947,  Vol.  21,  pp. 
352-376. 

McCord,  C.  P.  :  see  McCready,  Benjamin  William,  under  Biography  [Author  of 
first  treatise  on  occupational  diseases  in  the  U.  S.] . 

McKittrick,  L.  S.  :  Medical  Care  in  Our  Free  Society.  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine.  1947,  Vol.  236,  pp.  921-927. 

Mayo,  Bernard:  see  Clay,  Henry,  under  Biography  [Henry  Qay,  patron  and 
idol  of  White  Sulphur  Springs], 

Sharp,  W.  K.,  Jr.:  The  Part  That  the  Doctors  of  the  State  Medical  Association 
Have  Played  in  the  Development  of  Public  Health  in  Alabama.  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  1947,  Vol.  17,  pp.  153-156. 

SoLis-CoHEN,  Rosebud  T.:  The  Exclusion  of  Aliens  from  the  United  States  for 
Physical  Defects.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1947,  Vol.  21,  pp. 
33-50. 

Valentine,  Carolyn:  see  under  Pharmacy  [One  hundred  years  of  medical 
progress,  1847 — the  public’s  health — 1947]. 

Weinstein,  Israel:  Eighty  Years  of  Public  Health  in  New  York  City.  Bulletin 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  1947,  Vol.  23,  pp.  221-237. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association.  American  Journal  of  Public  Health, 
1947,  Vol.  37,  pp.  1467-1476  [Includes  list  of  Presidents  of  A.  P.  H.  A.]. 
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the  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

The  Twenty-first  Anntial  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  was  held  at  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  on  May  26  and 
27,  1948.  The  following  new  officers  were  elected: 

President:  Dr.  Henry  R.  Viets 
Vice-President:  Dr.  Ralph  H.  Major 
Secretary:  Dr.  Benjamin  Spector 
Treasurer:  Dr.  Jonathan  Forman 
Acting  Editor:  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin 
Executive  Committee:  Dr.  Howard  Dittrick 
Dr.  George  Rosen 
Dr.  R.  H.  Shryock 

Nominating  Committee:  Miss  Genevieve  Miller 
Dr.  Benjamin  Spector 
Dr.  George  Urdang 

A  complete  report  of  the  meeting,  including  the  transactions  of  the  business  sessions 
and  all  of  the  papers  presented,  will  be  published  in  the  September-October  issue 
of  the  Bulletin. 

Dr.  Howard  Dittrick,  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  last  two  years,  has 
been  honored  by  the  Swedish  Medical  Society  in  Stockholm  by  being  elected 
foreign  corresponding  member  of  its  Section  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

CONSTITUENT  SOCIETIES 

Ten  Year  Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Ohio  Committee  on  Medical 
History  and  Archives 

Robert  G.  Paterson,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary 

With  the  completion  of  this  year’s  program  the  Ohio  Committee  on  Medical 
History  and  Archives  will  have  been  at  work  for  ten  years.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  “  A  Five  Year  Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  History  and 
Archives  ”  '  was  presented  in  1943.  The  record  of  the  formation  of  the  Committee 
in  1937  is  given  in  that  review  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

In  the  formative  period  there  were  two  ideas  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
Committee : 


‘  Robert  G.  Paterson,  Secretary,  A  Five  Year  Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Ohio  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Medical  History  and  Archives,  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  VoL  14, 
Na  2,  July  1943,  pp.  246-7. — Ibid.:  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  39,  No.  10,  October 
1943,  pp.  935-6. — Ibid. :  The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  52, 
Oct-Dec.  1943,  pp.  307-9. 
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(1)  To  get  into  an  authoritative  historical  source  in  Ohio  the  records  of  the 

contributions  of  physicians  and  medical  institutions  to  the  social  history 
of  the  State;  and 

(2)  To  create  within  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 

library  and  museum,  a  section  for  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of 
historical  material  of  every  description  relating  to  medicine  in  Ohio. 

Both  of  these  objectives  have  been  carried  forward  in  the  decade.  The  first 
objective  has  been  through  the  annual  publication  in  the  Society  Quarterly  of  a 
series  of  papers  that  now  totals  sixty-four.  These  sixty-four  papers  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  twenty-six  different  contributors.  An  analysis  of  the  period  shows  that 
Dr.  Jonathan  Forman  has  presented  seven  papers;  Drs.  Howard  Dittrick,  Philip 
D.  Jordan,  Adolph  E.  Waller  and  Robert  G.  Paterson  have  prepared  six  papers 
each;  Dr.  Edward  C.  Mills  has  given  five  papers;  Drs.  David  A.  Tucker  and 
Donald  D.  Shira  wrote  three  papers  each;  Drs.  Frederick  C.  Waite,  George  M. 
Curtis,  Linden  F.  Edwards  and  Herbert  M.  Platter  have  presented  two  papers  each; 
and  fourteen  individuals  have  contributed  one  paper  each. 

The  periods  covered  in  each  of  the  ten  years  are  as  follows : 


1. 

The  Pioneer  Physicians  of  Ohio 

1788-1835 

2. 

Ohio  Medical  History. 

1835-1858 

3. 

Ohio  Medical  History. 

1835-1858 

4. 

Ohio  Medical  History. 

1835-1858 

5. 

Ohio  Medical  History. 

1835-1858 

6. 

Pre-Civil  War  Period. 

1858-1861 

7. 

Pre-Civil  War  Period. 

1858-1861 

8. 

Pre-Civil  War  Period. 

1858-1861 

9. 

Modem  Period. 

1900-1947 

10. 

Modem  Period. 

1900-1948 

The  details  of  the  Committee-work  for  the  first  five  years  have  been  recorded. 
The  record  of  the  succeeding  five  years  is  as  follows: 

The  sixth  session  papers  are  to  be  found  in  the  October-December,  1944  number 
of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  LIII,  No.  4,  and  cover 
84  pages.  This  series  is  under  the  title — “  Ohio  Medical  History — Pre-Civil  War 
Period.”  Papers  were  presented  by  Drs.  Jonathan  Forman,  Adolph  E.  Waller, 
Philip  D.  Jordan,  Chester  Stanley  Szubiski  and  Dean  John  F.  Cunningham. 

The  seventh  session  papers  are  to  be  found  in  the  October-December,  1945 
number  of  the  Quarterly,  LIV,  No.  4,  and  cover  54  pages.  The  title  of  this  series 
is  “  Ohio  Medical  History — Pre-Civil  War  Period.”  Contributors  were  Drs. 
Howard  Dittrick,  Adolph  E.  Waller,  Philip  D.  Jordan  and  Edward  S.  Thomas. 

The  eighth  session  papers  are  to  be  found  in  the  October-December,  1946  number 
of  the  Quarterly,  LV,  No.  4,  and  cover  62  pages.  The  title  of  this  series  is  “  Ohio 
Medical  History — Pre-Civil  War  Period.”  Contributors  were  Drs.  Adolph  E. 
Waller,  Howard  Dittrick  and  Robert  G.  Paterson. 

Tlie  ninth  session  papers  are  to  be  found  in  the  October-December,  1947  number 
of  the  Quarterly,  LVI,  No.  4,  and  cover  72  pages.  The  title  of  this  series  is 
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“Ohio  Medical  History — Modem  Period  1900-1947.”  Contributors  were  Drs. 
Howard  Dittrick,  Linden  F.  Edwards,  Addph  E.  Waller,  George  M.  Curtis, 
Jonathan  Forman,  Philip  D.  Jordan,  Edward  C.  Mills  and  Herbert  M.  Platter. 

The  tenth  session  papers  will  be  found  in  the  October- December,  1948  number 
oi  the  Quarterly.  The  title  of  this  series  is  “  Ohio  Medical  History — Modem 
Period  1900-1948.  Papers  will  be  presented  by  Drs.  Curtis  Ginn,  Qyde  Cummer, 
Linden  F.  Edwards,  David  Tucker,  Jr.,  Louis  R.  Effler,  Willard  T.  Marmelzat, 
Herbert  M.  Platter,  Robert  G.  Paterson  and  Jonathan  Forman. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  ninth  and  tenth  sessions  are  devoted  to  the  Modern 
Period.  The  explanation  for  this  shift  in  emphasis  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  six  volume 
History  of  Ohio  was  finished  in  1946  and  the  early  volumes  drew  heavily  on  the 
papers  on  medical  history  published  in  the  Quarterly  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ohio  Committee  on  Medical  History  and  Archives.  But  when  Volume  VI  of  the 
History  of  Ohio  was  published  dealing  with  various  phases  of  life  in  Ohio  in  the 
20th  Century,  1900-1938,  there  was  no  mention  of  the  contributions  of  medicine. 
The  Committee  decided  that  it  was  time  to  get  the  modern  story  into  the  Quarterly 
as  an  authoritative  source  for  future  historians.  The  period  from  1900  to  1948  so 
far  as  medical  advances  and  the  health  of  the  people  of  Ohio  are  concerned  is  of 
the  greatest  social  significance. 

Unfortmiately  medical  sources  of  information  seem  to  be  a  terra  incognita  to 
professional  historians,  so  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  the  members  of  the  Committee 
to  interpret  the  material  in  a  familiar  historical  source. 

The  second  objective  is  being  slowly  achieved  by  the  accumulation  of  material 
gathered  throughout  the  State.  Medical  Organization  proceedings  in  Ohio  are 
practically  complete.  Early  medical  books,  instruments  and  diaries  are  beginning  to 
come  in.  These  materials  are  gradually  finding  their  way  to  the  section  designated 
for  their  preservation  in  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 
library  and  museum. 


NATIONAL  NEWS 


American  Medical  Association,  Session  on  History  of  Medicine 
During  the  1948  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Chicago  the 
Session  on  the  History  of  Medicine  will  be  held  on  June  25  in  Room  2,  Navy  Pier, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Howard  Dittrick.  The  following  program  is 
foreseen: 

“Rupture  of  the  Invertebral  Disk:  A  Short  History  of  Its  Evolution  As  a 
Syndrome  of  Importance  to  the  Surgeon” 

William  J.  Mixter,  Boston 

“Continuous  Suction  Drainage  in  the  Treatment  of  Intestinal  Obstruction:  A 
Historical  Evaluation  ” 

John  R.  Paine,  Buffalo 

“The  Development  of  Intestinal  Intubation  As  a  Practical  Clinical  Procedure: 
Introduction  of  the  Double  Lumen  Tube  ” 

T.  Grier  Miller,  Philadelphia 
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"  Modern  Historical  Aspects  of  Peripheral  Nerve  Surgery  ” 

Barnes  Woodhall,  Durham,  N.  C. 

“  Recent  Developments  in  Antithyroid  Drugs  ” 

E.  B.  Astwood,  Boston 

“  The  First  Successful  Pneumonectomy  and  Its  Historical  Significance  ” 

Rudolph  Nissen,  New  York 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

At  the  meeting  on  April  7,  1948  of  the  John  Shaw  Billings  Club  which  was  held 
in  the  Allen  Memorial  Library,  Cleveland,  Dr.  Dorothy  M.  Schullian  discussed 
“  Some  Elarly  Books  on  Food  and  Drink  from  the  Army  Medical  Library.”  Dr. 
Schullian  is  Curator  of  Rare  Books  at  the  History  of  Medicine  Division  of  the 
Army  Medical  Library  and  illustrated  her  address  with  an  exhibit  of  rare  books 
from  the  collection. 

New  York 

The  Friends  of  the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the  Library  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  a  group  organized  in  1946  to  assist  the  Library  in  maintaining  and 
increasing  its  holdings  of  rare  books,  has  just  issued  the  first  number  of  its  new 
periodical,  The  Academy  Bookman.  It  plans  to  publish  three  issues  annually  of 
which  the  maximum  size  of  each  will  be  twenty  pages.  The  purposes  of  the 
Academy  Bookman  are  as  follows :  “  It  will  endeavor  to  acquaint  the  Academy 
fellowship  with  the  possessions  of  the  Library,  with  the  work  of  the  staff,  and 
to  point  out  the  many  ways  in  which  the  staff  can  serve  the  Fellows.  It  seeks 
to  promote  the  gifts  of  rare  books,  manuscripts,  autc^raph  letters  and  pictures,  since 
it  is  believed  that  fitting  acknowledgment  of  donations  will  stimulate  further 
generosity.”  This  first  issue  contains  an  article  on  Samuel  Smith  Purple  (1822- 
1900),  the  father  of  the  Library  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  by  Claude 
E.  Heaton,  Editorial  Comment,  Gifts  of  the  Friends,  Keys  to  the  Library  (a 
section  explaining  the  various  services  offered  by  the  Library),  and  Library  Notes 
and  News. 

At  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Medicine  held  on  April 
27,  1948  Dr.  J.  Lester  Gabrilove  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Development  of  Ginical 
Knowledge  of  the  Thyroid  Gland,”  followed  by  Dr.  Solomon  Silver  on  “The 
Development  of  Chemical  and  Physiological  Knowledge  of  the  Thyroid  Gland.” 

NEWS  FROM  ABROAD 

International  Congress  of  the  History  of  Science 
The  Sixth  International  Congress  of  the  History  of  Science  is  to  take  place  in 
1950  in  Bucharest;  it  will  be  devoted  to  the  problem  of  influences  and  precursors 
in  science. 

International  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
On  June  5,  1948  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  International  Society  of  the 
History  of  Medicine  will  meet  in  Paris  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor 
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Laigfnel-Lavastine.  The  same  day  the  French  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
will  hold  its  national  convention  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Paris. 

Belgium 

The  Belgian  Society  of  Astronomy,  Meteorological  and  Global  Physics  and  the 
Belgian  Committee  of  the  History  of  Science  met  in  Brussels  on  April  24,  1948  to 
commemorate  the  birth  of  Simon  Stevin  400  years  ago.  At  this  meeting  Professor 
Sarton  delivered  a  lecture:  La  vie  et  V oeuvre  de  Simon  Stevin  (1548-1620). 

Great  Britain 

The  following  papers  were  delivered  in  the  History  of  Medicine  Section  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  in  London: 

March  3,  1948  Dr.  E.  Ashworth  Underwood,  “  Seventeenth  century  measures 
against  plague,  and  their  bearing  on  the  growth  of  sanitary 
legislation.” 

Dr.  Douglas  Guthrie,  “  The  travel  journals  of  Peter  Camper 
(1722-1789)  anatomist,  artist  and  obstetrician.” 

April  7,  1948  Symposium,  “  Conan  Doyle  and  the  doctor  and  detective  fiction  ” 
with  Sir  Arthur  MacNalty,  Dr.  Douglas  Guthrie,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Roberts  and  Mr.  V.  Zachary  Cope  as  speakers. 

May  5,  1948  Dr.  H.  P.  Bayon,  “  The  medical  history  of  George  Gordon  Noel 
Byron  (1788-1824)” 

A  union  catalogue  of  the  current  medical  periodicals  in  five  large  medical  libraries 
in  London  has  been  duplicated  on  cards  thanks  to  a  generous  grant  from  the 
Medical  Research  Cotmcil.  The  catalogue  has  been  compiled  by  the  librarians  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  the  London  School  of. Hygiene  and  Tropical 
Medicine,  the  Medical  Research  Council,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
and  the  Medical  Sciences  library  at  University  College,  London.  A  set  of  the  cards, 
which  will  be  kept  up  to  date,  has  been  deposited  at  each  of  these  libraries  and 
at  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  the  National  Central  Library,  and  the  British 
Union  Catalogue  of  Periodicals  (British  Museum). 

Scotland 

The  Scottish  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine  was  organized  on  April  23, 
1948  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh.  At  this  meeting, 
which  was  arranged  by  Dr.  Douglas  Guthrie  and  attended  by  a  large  audience, 
the  Constitution  of  the  Society  was  adopted  and  the  following  ofi&ce-bearers 
appointed:  President,  Dr.  Douglas  Guthrie;  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stuart, 
F.  R.  C.  S.  and  Professor  Fleming  (President  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow);  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  A.  Alexander;  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  P. 
Tait,  137  Colinton  Road,  Edinburgh,  and  a  Council  of  ten  members,  representing 
Scottish  universities.  Services,  student  bodies  and  medical  practitioners.  The 
Council  members  are  Sir  Henry  Wade,  Dr.  W.  D.  D.  Small,  Brig.-Gen.  Sutton, 
Professor  Campbell  (Aberdeen),  Dr.  John  Ritchie,  Dr.  Henry  Gibson  (Dundee), 
Dr.  Wilkie  Millar,  Professor  Chas.  M'Neil,  Mr.  A.  L.  Goodall  (Glasgow).  Dr. 
Henry  J.  C.  Gibson  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Early  Days  of  Dundee  Royal  Infirmary,” 
of  which  institution  he  is  Medical  Superintendent.  Dr.  Small,  President  of  the 
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Royal  College  of  Physicians,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  second  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  on  June  18,  1948,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  John  Ritchie  spoke  on 
the  “  Quarantine  for  Plague  in  the  Forth  Area  during  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries.” 

Dr.  Douglas  Guthrie  and  Sir  Henry  Wade  conducted  a  medico-historical 
pilgrimage  of  Edinburgh  on  the  afternoon  of  May  6,  1948  for  members  of  the 
Association  of  Surgeons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  was  holding  its  annual 
meeting  in  Edinburgh. 

ADDENDA  TO 

Western  Historical  Manuscripts  Collection  of  the 
University  or  Missouri  * 

Blake,  Robert  E.,  Mo.  Constitutional  Convention  Papers,  1943-1944.  Papers 
dealing  with  the  work  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Health  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Federal  Relations  with  respect  thereto  and  the  Committee  on 
Miscellaneous  Provisions  relating  to  medical  fr^om. 

Shepley,  Ethan  A.,  Mo.  Constitutional  Convention  Papers,  1943-1944.  (209 
fids.)  A  few  papers  in  those  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Public 
Welfare  and  Federal  Relations  with  respect  thereto  dealing  with  naturopathy 
and  compulsory  inoculation. 

Smith,  Israel  A.,  Mo.  Constitutional  Convention  Papers,  1943-1944.  (144  fids.) 
Letters  in  the  papers  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Public  Welfare 
and  Federal  Relations  with  respect  thereto  from  chiropractors  urging 
medical  liberty. 

Stevens,  E.  McDonald,  Mo.  Constitutional  Convention  Papers,  1943-1944.  (84 
flds.)  About  the  same  as  those  in  the  Shepley  collection. 

Stephens,  Mrs.  Blanche  L.  Howard,  Papers,  1917-1919.  (123  flds.)  Material 
concerning  child-welfare— education  of  mothers  in  “  First  Aid  to  Injured.” 
Red  Cross  correspondence  pertaining  to  Spanish  influenza. 

Nash,  William,  Diary  and  Account  Book,  1823-1848.  Early  medical  treatment 
and  remedies. 

1.  A  recipe  to  cure  “  Dycentery  ”  or  “  Bloody  Flux.” 

2.  Rather  detailed  day-to-day  treatment  of  a  serious  g^n  wound. 

3.  Diet  for  the  ill. 

EDITORIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

As  I  relinquish  my  position  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  in  order  to  study  for  the  doctorate  in  the  history  of  science  at  Cornell 
University,  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  the  many  courtesies  which  I  have  received 
from  contributors  and  readers  of  the  Bulletin.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  express 
my  sincere  thanks  to  the  following  individuals  who  have  most  generously  assisted 
me  in  judging  manuscripts  submitted  during  the  six  months  when  I  have  been 
Acting  Editor:  Dr.  Sanford  V.  Larkey,  Dr.  Erwin  H.  Acker knecht,  and  partiew- 
larly  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School.  On  July  1  Dr.  Temkin  will  become  the  next  Acting 
Editor  of  the  Bulletin. 

Genevieve  Miller 

*  Cf.,  March- April  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  pp.  222-223. 
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Cecilia  C.  Mettler.  History  of  Medicine.  Philadelphia:  Blakiston  Co,,  1947. 
1215  pp.,  16  illustrations.  $8.50. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  History  of  Medicine  is  an  important  event,  especially 
when  it  happens  to  coincide  with  an  increasing  demand  for  instruction  in  this 
branch  of  knowledge.  It  was  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  pleasant  anticipation  that 
the  reviewer  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  assessing  the  value  of  this  newcomer. 
He  felt  that  it  might  present  a  literary  feast  of  the  achievements  of  great  pioneers, 
approached  in  some  new  way,  and  viewed  from  a  fresh  angle.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
reading  proceeded,  there  came  a  sense  of  disappointment.  Certainly  the  point  of  view 
was  novel;  the  mass  of  factual  information  was  stupendous.  Most  of  the  heroes 
were  there,  and  many  new  ones  too,  although  one  missed  Linacre  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  and  Florence  Nightingale.  But  somehow  the  favorites  had  been  stripped 
of  their  glamour,  and  had  lost  their  magic,  becoming  the  mere  slaves  of  their 
various  techniques  or  discoveries.  Let  me  try  to  elaborate  this  impression,  and  to 
state,  as  every  reviewer  ought,  the  reactions  of  an  impartial  and  unbiassed  reader. 

There  are  many  ways  of  writing  history.  The  tale  may  be  told  through  the 
medium  of  biography,  of  biblic^raphy,  of  sociology,  or  simply,  by  following  the 
well-worn  path  of  straight-forward  chronology.  If  the  history  be  that  of  medicine, 
other  paths  may  be  followed.  One  may  write  an  account  of  trends  and  ideas,  of 
discoveries  and  inventions,  of  diseases  and  epidemics,  or  one  may  sketch  the  more 
recent  development  of  the  many  special  branches  of  medical  science.  Professor 
Cecilia  Mettler  has  chosen  to  depict,  in  fifteen  chapters,  each  independent  and  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  the  story  of  the  rise  and  prepress  of  various  branches  of  medical 
knowledge ;  anatomy  and  physiolr^,  which  began  as  one  science ;  pathology,  which 
later  welcomed  bacteriolr^;  the  three  great  clinical  subjects,  medicine,  surgery 
and  obstetrics;  and  the  newer  specialties  of  dermatolc^,  ophthalmology,  venere¬ 
ology,  and  so  on ;  their  number  steadily  increases.  The  only  chapter  which  describes 
method  rather  than  matter  is  the  section  devoted  to  Physical  Diagnosis. 

A  certain  degree  of  overlapping  is  unavoidable  in  such  a  scheme,  but  the  author 
has  cleverly  escaped  the  pitfall  of  repetition,  and  has  introduced  into  the  various 
chapters,  such  matter  as  would  appear  difficult  to  classify  under  any  one  of  the 
main  headings.  Thus,  vaccination  is  to  be  found  under  Pediatrics,  and  anaesthesia, 
under  Pharmacology. 

The  merest  glance  through  the  1200  pages  will  convince  every  reader  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  writer’s  task.  It  reveals  her  not  only  as  a  scholar  of  high 
attainment,  but  as  one  who  has  skillfully  marshalled  the  material  from  numerous 
sources  and  has  checked  the  original  writings,  and  who,  moreover,  frequently  has 
given  point  to  them  by  many  a  happily-chosen  quotation.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised 
to  learn  that,  to  this  laborious  task  of  verifying  thousands  of  references.  Professor 
Mettler  devoted  nine  years  of  her  short  life,  which  came  to  an  end  when  she  was 
at  the  pinnacle  of  accomplishment.  The  book  was  completed  in  1944,  shortly  before 
her  death,  which  sad  event  terminated  a  career  of  high  promise,  and  robbed 
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America  of  a  fine  scholar.  A  word  of  praise  must  be  added  for  her  husband,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fred  Mettler,  with  whom  she  had  collaborated  in  the  writing  of  many  papers 
on  neurology,  and  who  has  now  performed  with  great  ability  the  sad  task  of 
guiding  the  book  through  the  final  stages  of  publication.  It  is  to  America  that  we 
look  for  new  work  in  this  field,  because  Britain,  strangely  enough,  has  taken  but  a 
small  share  in  the  revival  of  interest  in  medical  history.  Perhaps  the  technical 
approach  to  medicine  has  obscured  the  wider  view.  Even  in  America,  history,  as 
applied  to  medicine,  is  sometimes  favoured  on  utilitarian  grounds,  rather  than 
because  of  its  cultural  value. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  Professor  Mettler  refers  in  her 
Preface  to  “  the  somewhat  dubious  cultural  value  of  medical  history,”  and  she  goes 
on  to  affirm  that  “  purely  academic  knowledge  is  of  relatively  little  importance  to 
the  practitioner.”  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  her  book,  if  one  may  venture 
to  say  so,  reflects  this  aversion  to  the  humanistic  approach.  Such  an  attitude, 
however,  detracts  considerably  from  what  might  have  been  a  fascinating  narrative, 
had  it  been  seasoned  a  little  more  freely  with  biography  and  anecdote.  Of  course 
the  dramatic  and  sensational  touch,  beloved  of  certain  “  historians,”  represents 
the  opposite  extreme,  but  it  may  be  easily  avoided  or  at  least  modified,  by  a  skilful 
pen.  In  the  volume  under  review,  the  author  is  so  detached  from  biography  that 
the  reader  is  often  left  to  guess  even  so  important  a  personal  detail  as  the  nationality 
of  the  pioneer  whose  work  she  happens  to  be  describing.  Consequently,  this  history 
becomes  rather  dull  and  insipid ;  certainly  it  fails  to  justify  its  publisher’s  description 
as  ”  easy-to-read.”  In  fact,  it  demands  a  concentration  on  the  part  of  the  reader 
which  few  students  would  care  to  apply.  Nevertheless,  the  volume  is  packed  with 
information,  and  is  well  entitled  to  rank  alongside  that  wonderful  compendium  by 
Garrison,  so  aptly  designated  as  “  the  medical  historian’s  Bible.” 

It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  report  that  all  this  excellent  material  is  housed  in  so 
inferior  a  setting.  The  print  arranged  in  double  colunuis  on  each  page,  the  con¬ 
stantly  varying  size  of  type,  sometimes  four  or  five  varieties  on  a  page,  the  heavy 
black  type  used  indiscriminately  for  the  names  of  authors  quoted,  of  kings  and 
generals,  and  of  pioneers  and  discoverers,  all  form  a  distracting  jumble,  very 
trying  to  the  eyesight  and  to  the  patience  of  the  reader.  Unfortunately,  too,  the 
sixteen  illustrations  are  as  dull  and  uninspiring  as  some  of  the  text.  All  are 
portraits,  if  one  may  apply  that  term  to  busts  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  and  they 
are  poorly  chosen  and  badly  reproduced.  Indeed,  the  sketch  of  the  author  which, 
as  a  fitting  memorial,  forms  the  Frontispiece,  is  perhaps  the  only  satisfactory 
illustration  in  the  book. 

As  has  been  indicated,  each  chapter  covers  the  entire  evolution  and  progress  of 
the  subject  with  which  it  deals,  so  that  the  stout  volume  includes,  not  one  history, 
but  a  whole  series  of  histories.  There  are  innumerable  footnotes  culled  from  very 
varied  sources,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  chapter  one  finds  an  ample  list  of 
selected  readings.  The  index  is  adequate  and  well  arranged,  both  as  to  persons 
and  subjects.  One  may  summarise  by  stating  that,  as  a  source-book  and  guide  to 
the  historian,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  this  volume  will  take  a  high  place, 
and  will  prove  invaluable  as  a  work  of  reference;  but  to  the  student,  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  field,  and  who  desires  a  stimulating  and  readable  account  of  the 
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cTolution  of  medicine,  it  can  scarcely  be  recommended  as  a  text-book,  since  the 
profusion  of  detail  seems  to  drown  the  human  interest.  And  although  the  author, 
in  the  concluding  chapter,  optimistically  remarks  that,  if  the  reader  is  provided 
with  sufficient  facts,  “  the  humanistic  conclusions  of  the  subject  will  emerge 
naturally,”  it  is  feared  that  the  hard-worked  student  will  be  tempted  to  search 
elsewhere  for  an  introduction  to  the  human  side  of  medical  history,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  this  technique-ridden  world  of  to-day. 

Douglas  Guthrie 


C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees.  The  Path  of  Science.  New  York;  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
Inc.,  1946.  250  pp.  $2.75. 

Dr.  Mees’  book  is  an  expansion  of  his  Hitchcock  lectures  delivered  at  the 
University  of  California  in  1943  on  the  general  subject  of  the  development  of 
science  and  its  relation  to  the  history  of  society. 

The  first  two-thirds  of  the  book  contain  a  general  exposition  of  the  method  of 
science  and  a  resume  of  the  main  lines  of  the  history  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology,  the  chapter  on  the  history  of  biology  being  the  work  of  Dr.  John  R. 
Baker,  Lecturer  in  Z>oology  at  Oxford. 

Neither  Dr.  Mees  nor  Dr.  Baker  is  primarily  a  historian  of  science,  and  there 
are  many  points  in  the  historical  outline  where  one  might  take  issue  with  their 
statement  or  interpretation  of  the  facts.  But  they  both  have  the  merit  of  emphasizing 
general  ideas  in  their  historical  account,  and  not  merely  chronicling  events.  What 
an  expert  practitioner  of  a  science  deems  important  in  the  development  of  that 
science  is  always  of  considerable  interest,  quite  apart  from  the  accuracy  and  depth 
of  his  historical  knowledge.  (Note,  for  example,  the  historical  writings  of  Jeans 
on  physics  and  of  Osier  on  medicine.) 

The  last  third  of  the  book  has  as  its  general  theme  the  manner  in  which  scientific 
knowledge  is  produced,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of  industrial  research. 
As  the  officer  in  charge  of  scientific  research  at  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dr. 
Mees  can  speak  with  authority  on  such  matters  as  the  organization  and  operation 
of  research  institutes  and  laboratories.  The  reader  will  find  a  discussion  of  such 
timely  questions  as  the  relation  between  politics  and  scientific  research,  the  relation 
between  the  individual  scientific  worker  and  the  groups  with,  whom  and  for  whom 
he  works,  “  planning  ”  in  scientific  research,  the  strength  and  weakness  of  university 
laboratories,  private  industrial  laboratories,  privately  endowed  research  institutes, 
and  government  laboratories,  in  prosecuting  various  types  of  research. 

Recent  events  have  directed  the  thoughts  of  scientists  to  questions  of  this  kind, 
and  the  present  book  makes  an  interesting,  if  modest,  contribution  to  the  growing 
literature  of  the  subject.  For  a  discussion  of  similar  questions  from  a  different 
viewpoint  I  should  like  to  refer  to  P.  W.  Bridgman,  “  Science  and  Freedom,”  Isis 
37  (1947)  128-131. 


I.  E.  Drabkin 
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Alfred  H.  Iason.  The  Thyroid  Gland  im  Medical  History,  New  York;  Froben 
Press,  1946.  130  pp.,  illustrated.  $3.00. 

This  short  outline  of  the  history  of  thyroid  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology 
sweeps  through  the  ages  from  ancient  Egypt  to  1943.  It  consists  chiefly  of  brief 
notes  on  the  more  important  contributors  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  strung 
together  in  chronological  order  and  enlivened  by  quotations  from  their  works. 
Documentation  is  insufficient  or  entirely  wanting  and  there  is  no  bibliography. 
Mistakes  are  numerous.  On  p.  22,  Celsus  is  dated  “  c.  178  ’’ ;  on  p.  23  is  a  picture 
of  a  curly-bearded  man  identifled  as  Celsus,  with  the  usual  dates,  25  B.  C.-50  A.  D. 
“  J.  Verecellani  ”  of  p.  51  becomes  “  Giacopo  Verecilloni  ”  on  p.  59  and  is  indexed 
as  “  Verecellaoi,  G.”  As  T.  E.  Lawrence  remarked,  when  his  variant  spellings  of 
Arabian  proper  names  were  pointed  out,  “  I  call  this  really  ingenious !  ” 

The  first  paragraph  on  p.  62  consists  of  the  following  sentence :  “  The  honor  (rf 
priority  in  the  description  of  exophthalmic  goitre  has  been  variously  attributed  to 
Saint- Yves,  Demours,  Flajani  and  Testa  but  that  Parry  described  the  first  recorded 
cases.”  This  is  deficient  in  sense  and  sloppy  in  syntax.  Saint- Yves  does  not  appear 
elsewhere  in  the  book  and  his  name  is  not  indexed.  Demours  is  supposed  to  be 
mentioned  on  p.  61  but  is  present  only  on  p.  62.  (The  indexes  are  useless:  page 
references  are  almost  all  incorrect.  In  most  cases  the  reader  must  turn  to  the 
page  following  that  given;  this  is  also  true  of  the  table  of  contents.)  There  are 
many  misprints. 

Of  the  fifty  illustrations,  at  least  half  are  badly  chosen.  Why  include  “  traditional 
portraits”  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus  and  Galen,  or  the  title-page  of  the  Fabrica? 
Most  are  badly  reproduced.  Familiar  pictures  by  Velasquez  seem  to  have  been 
photc^aphed  on  a  cloudy  day  without  the  aid  of  lights.  To  make  matters  worse, 
several  of  these  are  wrongly  identified.  The  sources  of  other  figures  are  not  given, 
except  by  accident,  where  an  illustration  has  been  clipped,  caption  and  all,  from 
a  book  or  journal.  Fig.  43,  a  leering  gp-otesque  with  a  lumpy  neck,  is  labelled  simply, 
“  Goitre.” 

Dr.  lason’s  materials  are  not  new,  his  opinions  are  not  novel,  he  has  made  little 
effort  toward  historical  integration  and  his  methods  are  decidedly  slipshod.  The 
guilt  must  be  shared  in  part  by  his  publishers,  since  the  most  ordinary  editorial  care 
would  have  eliminated  many  errors.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  compilation  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  useful  has  been  almost  hopelessly  spoiled  by  carelessness. 

Lloyd  G.  Stevenson 


Dorothy  M.  Schullian  and  Max  Schoen.  Music  and  Medicine.  New  York: 

Henry  Schuman,  Inc.,  1948.  xi  +  499  pp.  18  ill.  $6.50. 

Both  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  became  irritated  when  people  asked  them  to 
explain  their  music.  For  them  music  needed  no  translation,  or  any  other  reason 
for  existence  than  its  intrinsic  power  to  please.  Many,  perhaps  most,  musicians  are 
content  to  think  of  music  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  from  earliest  times  some  musicians 
and  many  philosophers  have  probed  and  exploited  this  art  for  social  or  utilitarian 
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fnnctions.  Of  the  many  applications  to  which  this  art  form  is  susceptible  the  one 
which  has  gained  most  in  publicity  recently  has  been  in  the  realm  of  medical 
treatment.  There  are  those  who  would  say  that  usage  has  kept  pace  with  the 
publicity,  and  others  (as  in  this  book)  “  Only  during  the  past  twenty- 6ve  years, 
however,  has  it  been  introduced  in  hospitals.’*  Such  opinions  ignore  a  large  litera¬ 
ture  including  the  works  of  Pinel,  Conolly,  Leuret  and  Kirkbride  to  mention  a  few. 
Paid  musicians  were  employed  in  many  institutions  in  this  country  and  abroad  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  the  musical  activities  of  the  patients  were  supervised  more 
closely  by  these  pioneers  in  psychiatry  than  most  clinicians  would  find  possible 
to^y.  On  one  belief  at  least  there  is  no  quarrel ;  there  is  greater  interest  in  this 
subject  now  than  ever  before.  This  is  the  fourth  book  in  two  years  on  this  subject, 
and  a  fifth  by  Soibelman  will  soon  be  released. 

The  editors  have  assembled  sixteen  essays,  some  old,  some  new ;  some  good,  some 
better;  touching  or  covering  most  of  the  areas  joined  by  these  two  fields.  The 
chapters  on  history  are  arranged  chronologically,  and  Paul  Radin  leads  off  with  an 
excellent  survey  of  primitive  medicine  which  does  not  make  much  mention  of 
music  but  sustains  the  interest  so  well  that  this  reviewer  wanted  more  of  the  same. 
Many  historians  have  indicated  that  the  primitive  medicine  man  kept  his  tribesmen 
at  a  distance  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  mystery,  but  Dr.  Radin  suggests  that  the 
reverse  might  have  been  true,  “  that  by  and  large  the  priest-practitioner  is  selected 
from  among  the  few  maladjusted  individuals  in  the  community.” 

Frances  Densmore  has  spent  so  much  of  her  life  among  the  American  Indians 
that  she  has  personally  heard  many  songs  in  genuine  clinical  settings  which  she 
describes  sympathetically  and  picturesquely  although  not  of  course  as  completely 
as  in  her  larger  works. 

Bruno  Meinecke  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  references 
and  must  be  forgiven  for  his  rather  broad  application  of  the  word  therapy,  just  as 
we  must  envy  his  deep  appreciation  of  literary  eloquence.  Of  Cicero  he  says, 
“Whenever  and  wherever  his  name  appears,  it  bursts  upon  us  like  the  magic  of 
chords  of  music.”  But  Dr.  Meinecke  also  offers  the  most  sober  statement  in  the 
entire  volume — “  so  music  affects  us  relatively,  according  as  we  are  more  or  less 
talented  and  naturally  prone  to  its  influence.” 

A  brief  reprint  of  Dr.  Sigerist  on  Tarantism  is  a  pleasant  sedative  for  musicians 
and  others  who  get  excited  over  the  alleged  effectiveness  of  the  tarantella  against 
the  supposed  results  of  the  tarantula  sting.  The  reprint  on  music-loving  physicians 
by  Fielding  Garrison,  placed  among  so  many  fine  essays,  makes  his  scholarship 
more  appreciated,  more  missed.  Armen  Carapetyan’s  coverage  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  is  so  complete  that  his  omission  of  any  reference  to 
Brocklesby  is  difiicult  to  understand,  especially  since  this  work  is  mentioned  by 
Miss  Schullian  in  her  64-page  biblic^raphy. 

The  chapter  by  Howard  Hanson  is  based  upon  two  previous  articles  in  which  he 
developed  the  relationship  between  dissonance  and  emotional  expression.  Six  years 
ago  he  said  that  “  hot  jazz  ”  was  making  America  a  nation  of  neurotics.  Without 
any  statistical  evidence  of  an  increase  in  musicogenic  neurosis  he  clings  to  this 
charge.  Time  has  debilitated  this  accusation  which  never  was  founded  on  more 
than  one  man’s  opinion. 
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There  are  several  chapters  on  the  more  practical  aspects  of  music  in  hospitals 
which  are  largely  condensations  or  reprints  from  recent  publications  in  the  fields 
of  psychology  and  psychiatry.  The  final  chapter  is  a  lucid  and  delightful  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  philosophy  of  beauty  and  art  by  Max  Schoen,  who  has  long  been 
known  in  the  field  of  musical  psychology.  Although  a  scientist,  he  concludes  on 
subjective  rather  than  medical  proof  that  music  “  possesses  healing  power  in 
highest  measure.” 

In  its  advertising  the  publishers  call  this  the  first  book  of  its  kind.  A  more  valid 
claim  might  have  been  that  it  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind. 

Sidney  Light 


Obras  de  Galeno.  Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires,  Facultad  de  Ciencias  Medicas, 
Publicationes  de  la  Catedra  de  Historia  de  la  Medicina,  dirigidas  por  el  Dr. 
Anibal  Ruiz  Moreno,  Vol.  XI,  Tomo  I.  Buenos  Aires,  1947.  174  pp. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Spanish  translation  of  the  opera  omnia  of  Galen,  prepared 
by  Professor  Ruiz  Moreno  and  co-workers,  was  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Universidad  Nacional  de  la  Plata.^  In  the  meantime.  Prof.  Ruiz  Moreno  has  been 
called  to  the  chair  of  the  history  of  medicine  of  the  Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires 
and  indeed  no  better  scholar  could  have  been  found  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  this  important  chair.  Now,  only  a  few  months  later,  the  second  volume  of  Galen 
has  come  out  as  part  of  the  well-known  series  which  was  founded  in  1938  by 
Professor  Juan  Ramon  Beltran  and  of  which  ten  volumes  have  been  published  in 
the  past. 

The  fact  that  two  volumes  of  Galen  could  be  issued  in  quick  succession  shows  that 
the  work  is  well  organized  and  well  under  way,  so  that  we  may  expect  further 
volumes  in  the  near  future.  The  present  number  contains  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Book  I  of  De  anatomicis  administrationibns,  selected  by  the  translators  because  they 
serve  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  following  two  treatises,  De  ossibus  ad  tirones 
and  De  musculorum  dissectione  ad  tirones.  Next  comes  the  very  interesting  short 
treatise  De  atra  bile  and  finally  De  venaesectione  adversus  Erasistratum. 

The  present  volume  shows  a  number  of  improvements  over  the  previous  one. 
It  has  a  commentary  which  might  profitably  be  extended  still  further,  since  Galen’s 
medicine  is  not  always  easy  to  undersUuid.  It  has,  moreover,  three  indices,  of 
subjects,  names,  and  of  ancient  treatises  mentioned  in  the  texts.  The  introduction 
lists  Galenic  books  which  have  thus  far  been  translated  into  modem  languages. 

Dr.  Ruiz  Moreno  was  aided  in  his  difficult  task  by  R.  P.  Julio  B.  Lafont,  Irene 
Arias,  Luisa  Galimberti  de  Carbajo,  and  they  had  the  expert  advice  of  an 
anatomist.  Professor  Luis  Dellepiane.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  next  volumes. 

Henry  E.  Sigerist 


See  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1948,  22  :  224-225. 
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Jacob  R.  Marcus.  Communal  Sick-Care  in  the  German  Ghetto.  Cincinnati :  The 
Hebrew  Union  College  Press,  1947.  xiii,  335  pp.  The  Ella  H.  Philipson 
Memorial  Publications,  Vol.  I.  $4.00. 

Studies  in  the  history  of  any  community-controlled  medicine  are  meeting  an 
argent  demand,  and  a  solid  well  documented  body  of  historical  information  such  as 
is  presented  in  the  book  under  review  is  bound  to  arouse  interest  among  wide  and 
various  groups  of  specialists.  Restriction  to  the  geographical  and  ethnological 
area  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  between  1600  and  1800  and  its  “  Judengasse,”  i.  e. 
the  self  contained  and  legally  recognized  “  Ashkenazic  ”  (German)  “  Ghetto,” 
enables  the  author,  a  professor  of  Jewish  history,  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  real 
historical  entity  in  medical  sociology;  it  embraces  the  direct  communal  care  of  the 
sick,  as  expressed  in  the  employment  of  communal  physicians,  surgeons,  midwives 
etc,  the  setting  up  of  skk-care  and  burial  societies  (“  Hebra  Kaddisha”)  and  the 
foundation  and  administration  of  Jewish  hospitals  (“Hekdesh”).  The  poverty- 
stricken  sick  “  transient  ”  appears  to  be  one  of  the  chief  concerns  leading  to  the 
appointment  of  social  welfare  and  sick  care  officers;  others  included  supervision  of 
wet  nurses,  circumcisors,  midwives,  butchers.  Many  of  the  communal  Jewish 
physicians  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  were  academically  qualified,  but  in 
spite  of  that  occasionally  forbidden  to  practise  in  large  cities  and  even  among  Jews 
(for  example  under  Maria  Theresa  at  Van  Swieten’s  instigation).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  Jewish  City-Surgeon  for  the  general  community  of  Frankfurt 
as  early  as  1394  (Salomon  Pletsch  of  Regensburg).  The  motives  underlying  the 
appointment  of  communal  medical  officers  remained  the  same  from  these  medieval 
times  onwards  in  the  general  as  well  as  the  Jewish  communities :  to  insure  compe¬ 
tent  medical  help  in  the  city  obtainable  by  the  poor  for  nothing  and  at  reasonable 
charges  by  the  other  social  classes.  “  There  was  nothing  Jewish  about  the  Jewish 
communal  physician  .  .  .  some  of  the  most  orthodox  Holy  Brotherhoods  did  not 
hesitate  to  employ  Christians  as  their  society  physicians  or  surgeons  or  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  consultation.”  The  conununity  doctors  received  certain  fees  (including 
tax  relief) — a  source  of  continuous  friction — and  were  allowed  private  practice. 
Rivalries  arose  in  due  course,  not  only  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish,  but  also 
between  the  Jewish  physicians  themselves,  in  addition  to  the  endless  economic  and 
competence  conflicts  with  quacks,  barbers,  druggists. 

There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  for  the  existence  of  sick-care  societies  in  ancient 
Palestine — they  first  appear  in  Spain,  although,  according  to  Samuel  Krauss,  burial 
associations  patterned  after  the  Roman  “  Collegia  ”  had  been  formed  in  every 
larger  community  in  Talmudic  times  and  provision  of  funerals,  either  directly 
by  the  community  or  through  the  agency  of  special  burial  associations,  is  well 
documented  for  the  third  century  and  onwards.  In  13th  century  Spain  “  Hebrot  ” 
(“  Confradias  ”)  busied  themselves  with  the  burial  of  the  dead,  education  of  the 
poor,  dowering  of  orphan  brides  and  visiting  and  providing  for  the  sick,  whereas 
such  activities  sprang  up  in  the  German  lands  only  as  late  as  the  16th  century — 
apparently  imported  by  Spanish  exiles,  first  to  Italy  and  transmitted  from  here 
(Venice)  to  Prague  (1564).  Another  important  factor  which,  in  the  author’s 
opinion,  explains  the  late  introduction  of  ”  Brotherhoods  ”  into  Central  and  Eastern 
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Europe  is  the  cabalistic  vogue  which  coming  from  Spain  and  Palestine,  enveloped 
Italy  and  spread  to  the  north  just  at  the  time  of  the  Counter-Reformation  when 
an  intensive  development  of  Catholic  societies  took  place  in  Italy.  The  cabalistic 
school  inculcated  the  spiritual  meaning  of  death  and  the  protection  of  the  soul 
before  and  after  departure  from  the  body.  It  developed  special  liturgies  for  the 
death-bed  (particularly  in  the  17th  century)  which  were  similar  to  the  much 
older  liturgies  of  Christian  confraternities.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  Spain  such 
liturgies  were  used  by  the  Jewish  Hebrot  of  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries  under 
the  influence  of  early  Spanish  cabalists.  When,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  the  new  German-Jewish  societies  assumed  the  form  of  the  Christian 
religious  guilds,  the  latter  had  increasingly  become  secular  under  the  influence  of 
the  Reformation,  aiming  at  economic  ambitions  quite  openly.  Jews,  therefore,  felt 
free  to  adopt  the  previous,  i.  e.  religious  pattern  of  the  societies,  and  the  Protestant 
state  was  not  bound  to  interfere  with  Catholic-patterned  religious  fraternities  in 
the  religious  life  of  a  tolerated  Jewry,  for  which  they  appeared  to  be  particularly 
well  suited,  the  synagc^e  remaining  a  “  church-state  ”  in  the  medieval  Catholic 
sense,  whereas  the  “  Reformation,  with  its  dissociation  of  state  and  church,  forced 
many  of  the  church-inspired  philanthropic  associations  to  assume  new  forms.” 
Jewish  “  hospices  ”  existed  in  Talmudic  and  even  pre-Christian  times  and  afforded 
models  for  the  Christian  “  xenodochia.”  There  is,  however,  no  direct  and  unequiv¬ 
ocal  statement  as  to  the  care  of  the  sick — which  would  justify  Virchow’s  con¬ 
tention  that  the  first  specific  hospitals  (such  as  the  Basilias  at  Caesarea  and  the 
infirmary  of  Fabiola  in  Rome)  are  Christian  in  origin,  although  most  of  the 
Christian  institutions  remained  for  centuries  “  hospices.” 

These  few  points  must  suflice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rich  contents  of  the  book 
and  the  wide  range  of  subjects  which  it  covers  in  the  text  with  its  extensive  foot¬ 
notes  and  the  eighteen  appendices  which  almost  form  a  source  book  in  themselves. 
Questions  of  general  sociological,  historical  and  medico-historical  import  have  been 
accorded  the  same  careful  and  competent  treatment  as  has  documentary  detail,  for 
example,  Folk-and  Spiritual  Medicine,  lists  of  communal  physicians,  including  their 
salaries  and  fees,  the  derivation  of  the  term  “  Chevra  Kaddisha,”  the  Chronology 
of  Ashkenazic  Brotherhoods,  their  Fast-and  Festal  days,  their  administration  and 
structure,  etc,  etc.  The  book  is  of  eminent  interest  for  the  medical  historian  and 
sociologist 

Walter  Pagel 


Sten  Lindroth.  Paracelsismen  i  Sverige  till  1600-talets  mitt  [Paracelsism  in 
Sweden  until  the  middle  of  the  17th  century].  Lychnos-Bibliothek,  Studies 
and  Sources  published  by  the  Swedish  History  of  Science  Society,  Uppsala: 
Almquist  &  Wiksells  Boktryckeri,  1943.  540  pp.^ 

A  short  preface  indicates  that  this  book  is  part  of  a  greater  work  on  Paracelsus, 
not  yet  ready  for  publication.  An  extensive  introduction  (pp.  11-31)  outlines  the 

^  This  book  was  reviewed  by  Professor  Johan  Nordstrdm  in  Lychnos,  1943,  286-289, 
and  by  Dr.  George  Rosen  in  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Autumn  1947,  Vol.  II, 
No.  4,  542-544. 
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snbjects:  Scholasticism  and  Paracelsism;  Paracelsus  and  his  teachings  concerning 
man  and  nature;  Paracelsian  Medicine;  Petrus  Severinus  and  Paracelsism;  the 
Herroeticists ;  Paracelsian  Medicine  and  Religion ;  Rosicrucianism  and  Pansophism. 
Under  the  heading  of  each  of  the  seven  chapters  is  a  summary  of  the  subjects 
discussed.  The  conclusion  following  is  the  basis  of  this  brief  survey.  An  extensive 
biblic^raphy  separates  the  printed  sources  from  the  manuscripts,  the  location  stated 
for  each  of  the  latter.  There  is  a  biographical  index  but  no  subject  index  except 
the  one  given  under  each  chapter  heading.  A  special  bibliography  gives  the  writings 
of  Bureus  on  the  mystic  runes — Adulrunes. 

“  Long  live  the  learned  Lynchos !  ”  exclaimed  George  Sarton  in  Isis  in  the  1930’s 
when  Lychnos  and  Lychnos-Bibliothek  first  shone  on  an  astonished  and  delighted 
scientific  world.  The  Swedish  History  of  Science  Society,  of  which  these  publica¬ 
tions  are  the  organs,  was  foimded  at  Uppsala  University  on  May  12,  1934.  The 
society  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and  is  international.  Its  purpose 
is  to  foster  the  hitherto  largely  neglected  cultivation  of  the  history  of  science  and 
its  connection  with  spiritual  and  material  developments,  emphasis  not  being  placed 
so  much  on  learning  itself  as  on  the  spirit  of  learning  and  promotion  of  receptivity 
to  ideas.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  title  of  this  historical 
department  is  History  of  Ideas  and  Science  {Idi-och  Lardomshistoria) .  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  eminent  Professor  Johan  Nordstrom  the  high  standard  of  scholar¬ 
ship  which  marked  the  first  publications  has  steadily  been  maintained.  It  must 
have  given  him  great  pleasure  to  aid  in  giving  us  the  above  dissertation  by  one  of 
his  most  distinguished  students,  Sten  Lindroth,  now  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
department  of  the  History  of  Ideas  and  Science  at  Uppsala  University. 

The  influence  of  Paracelsus  on  the  scientific  and  religious  life  of  Sweden  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  has  been  presented  in  a  vital  literary  form 
and  by  a  masterhand,  placing  Doctor  Lindroth  on  an  intellectual  level  above  most 
of  the  specialists  in  historical  studies  and  criticisms.  He  is  truly  learned  and 
therefore  humble.  His  language  is  as  limpid  as  that  of  James  Anthony  Froude; 
there  are  very  few  words  and  phrases  like  “  implementations,”  “  bipolarity,”  “  his¬ 
toricity,”  “  dynamism,”  “  climate  of  opinion,”  and  “  causations  ”  of  all  sorts.  A 
person  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  intellectual  life  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  may  read  the  book  without  a  dictionary  constantly  at  the  elbow.  While, 
as  Dr.  Rosen  points  out,  the  book  ought  to  reach  a  wider  audience,  in  order  to  give 
an  adequate  rendering  in  one  of  the  five  major  idioms.  Dr.  Lindroth  would  have  to 
have  an  English,  French,  German,  Italian  or  Spanish  mind,  and  how  could  he! 
Words  and  phrases  have  a  way  of  building  up  an  atmosphere  which  is  more  readily 
appreciated  than  transmitted,  especially  in  a  profound  work  of  this  kind,  dealing 
so  largely  with  the  ideas  which  excited  mankind  several  hundred  years  ago.  It 
ought  to  be  translated,  of  course,  but  by  a  scholar,  bred  in  the  language  into  which 
it  is  to  be  transmitted. 

Summaries  can  only  give  an  inadequate  indication  of  the  fine,  often  delicate, 
analyses  of  the  influence  of  thinkers  like  Pomponazzi,  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  Cardan, 
Paracelsus,  Ramw,  Comenius,  Bruno,  Severinus,  Valentin  Weigel,  Johann  Arndt, 
and  many  others,  on  each  other  and  on  Swedish  medicine,  intellectual  life  and 
education  before  and  during  Sweden’s  Golden  Age.  Dr.  Rosen  in  his  review  pointed 
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out  the  importance  of  tracing  the  routes  by  which  the  ideas  of  men  like  Paracelsus 
penetrated  into  the  various  countries,  the  reactions  evoked  and  the  lasting  effects. 

Dr.  Lindroth  does  not  claim  that  his  dissertation  presents  a  complete  picture  of 
the  fate  of  paracelsism  in  Sweden.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  well  into 
the  18th  it  remained  important  in  many  different  spheres,  culminating  in  the  work 
and  personality  of  Urban  Hiame,  the  most  renowned  of  Swedish  paracelsists, 
through  whom  Sweden  for  the  6rst  time  gained  international  fame  in  chemical 
investigations.  Lindroth  therefore  considers  this  book  to  a  certain  extent  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  ideas  and  activities  of  Urban  Hiarne.  In  Lychnot 
(1946-47,  51-116)  Lindroth  has  published  an  article  entitled  “  Urban  Hiame  och 
Laboratorium  Chymicum  ”  with  an  English  summary. 

In  the  extensive  yet  concentrated  introduction  to  paracelsism  in  Sweden  Lindroth 
traces  in  broad  strokes  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  Paracelsus  to  understand 
nature,  master  it  and  be  at  the  same  time  its  servant.  Paracelsus  was  first  and 
foremost  a  physician.  The  calling  of  the  physician  was  to  him  extraordinary :  “  dan 
er  [der  medicus]  hat  sein  tag  volbracht  mit  den  arcanis  und  hat  in  got  und  in  der 
natur  gelebt  als  ein  gewaltiger  meister  des  irdischen  liechts.”  It  was  particularly  as 
a  reformer  of  the  medical  art  that  Paracelsus  wanted  to  appear,  first  destroying  the 
old  medical  systems  by  help  of  natural  magic,  the  art  of  employing  the  invisible 
powers  inherent  in  nature.  In  spite  of  his  mystical  leanings  he  exclaims :  “  Ere  the 
world  perishes,  many  arts  now  ascribed  to  the  work  of  the  devil  will  become  public, 
and  we  shall  see  that  most  of  these  effects  depend  upon  natural  forces.”  Professor 
Nordstrom  thinks  that  chapters  I,  III  and  VI,  with  their  penetrating  discussions 
of  the  history  of  pharmacology  and  medicine  constittite  the  most  thoroughly  digested 
parts  of  Lindroth’s  dissertation.  He  feels  that  these  chapters  may  with  justice  be 
pointed  out  as  the  most  learned  and  searching  analysis  of  the  subjects  which 
Swedish  medical  historical  literature  can  show. 

The  first  traces  of  paracelsism  in  Swedish  sources  date  from  about  1580  with 
Simon  Berchelt’s  Om  PestUensien  (1589)  where  he  introduces  some  of  the  thera¬ 
peutic  teachings  of  Paracelsus.  His  work,  however,  was  not  followed  by  a  general 
acceptance  of  the  new  remedies.  It  is  only  from  about  1630  that  the  new  medicines 
gain  in  reputation  and  popularity.  Mention  should  here  be  made  of  a  remarkable 
work  by  Petrus  Severinus  (J.  1602),  the  Danish  physician.  Idea  medicinae 
philosophicae  which  appeared  in  1571.  This  work  Lindroth  considers  the  most 
important  and  most  influential  in  paracelsian  literature,  a  milestone  in  its  history. 

Important  manifestations  of  spagyric  pharmacology  are  the  lectures  on  chemistry 
given  by  Johannes  Franck  (1590-1661)  at  Uppsala  University  from  1640  onwards. 
At  heart  Franck  was  really  a  scholastic,  with  a  special  passion  for  botanical 
pharmacology  and  alchemy.  In  spagyric  therapy  he  was  able  to  unite  his  two 
main  interests.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Paracelsus  and  was  to 
a  certain  extent  an  eclectic,  but  Lindroth  thinks  that  the  influence  of  paracelsistic 
tradition  on  his  writings  has  been  exaggerated. 

While  the  increasing  faith  in  spagyric  remedies  gave  an  important  stimulus  to 
the  study  of  chemistry,  the  new  pathology,  which  was  in  such  sharp  contrast  with 
that  of  Galen,  did  not  gain  a  secure  foothold.  For  a  short  time,  however,  Sweden 
had  in  Johannes  Raicus  (Uppsala  1627-1632)  a  warm  adherent  of  paracelsian 
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tnedicine  in  all  its  branches.  His  monograph  De  phtisi  ex  tartaro  is  an  interesting 
pathological  study  by  a  well  informed  follower  of  the  new  medical  theories.  It  was, 
however,  largely  the  tartaric  theory  which  in  certain  localities  gained  attention. 

With  Laurentius  Paulinas  Gothus  (1565-1646)  paracelsian  physics  gained  im¬ 
portant  ground.  Inspired  by  his  ramistic  contempt  for  Aristotelian  teachings  he 
was  led  to  embrace  theories  which  may  at  least  be  characterized  as  hermetic. 
Sigfridus  Aronus  Forsius  in  his  Physica  (1611)  included  important  sections  of 
paracelsian  natural  science.  This  is  also  noted  in  the  unique  speculations  of 
Johannes  Bureus  (1568-1652)  and  Georg  Stiernhielm  (1598-1652),  called  Father 
of  Poetry  in  Sweden,  who  energetically  devoted  himself  to  hermetic  and  platonic 
physics.  The  chemical  principles  of  Paracelsus  were  taught  by  Daniel  Sennert, 
famous  physicist  and  physician  of  Wittenberg,  and  his  pupils  at  Uppsala  University 
from  the  year  1630.  Johannes  Franck,  in  a  work  of  his  youth,  gave  expression  to 
the  botanical  doctrine  of  signatures  with  paracelsian  stamp.  His  alchemistical 
activities  likewise  received  impulse  from  paracelsian  writings. 

The  religious  and  utopian  side  of  the  paracelsian  world  of  thought,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  became  identified  with  theosophy,  pansophism  and 
rosicrucianism,  had  a  noteworthy  predecessor  in  Johannes  Bureus.  He  was  a 
prophet  who  dwelt  in  the  mysterious  regions  of  revealed  religion  while  he  at  the 
same  time  was  intensely  interested  in  cosmology  and  exact  natural  science.  He  was 
a  Copemican  while  at  the  same  time  Nicolas  of  Cusa  was  his  guiding  spirit.  Some 
of  his  dim  speculations  concerned  themselves  with  the  mystic  adtdrunes  which  were, 
said  Bureus,  a  Swedish  teologica  primitiva  and  cabal  upsalica.  They  were  also 
used  as  trollrunes  and  were  tied  up  with  magic  in  medicine.  To  Bureus  they  were 
holy,  capable  of  transmitting  to  mankind  a  knowledge  of  Christian  and  divine  truth, 
showing  the  way  to  God  through  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  leading  thus  to 
theosophism.  The  Apocalyptical  writings  of  Bureus  (1616-1644)  constitute  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  learned  presentations  in  17th  century  Sweden. 

Bureus,  who  is  the  central  hgure  in  this  dissertation  (pp.  82-252),  was  the  only 
really  important  forerunner  of  rosicrucianism  in  Sweden.  Brethren  of  the  Rosy 
Cross  were,  however,  well  known.  Fanatic  German  travelers,  enthusiastic  propa¬ 
gandists,  had  already  spread  an  ecstatic  doctrine  which  more  or  less  correctly  bore 
the  name  of  rosicrucianism.  Valentin  Weigel  (1533-1588)  was  studied  to  some 
extent.  The  blending  of  paracelsian  natural  science  with  a  mystical  theosophy  and 
spiritualistic  philosophy,  sometimes  called  religio  Paracelsica,  also  found  expression 
to  some  extent  in  a  religious  work  of  profound  influence  in  Scandinavia  (at  least 
from  the  year  1617),  namely  Johann  Arndt’s  Vom  wahren  Christentum  (1606- 
1609).  The  book  was  popular  with  all  classes:  people  named  their  sons  for  the 
author;  the  famous  general  Jacob  de  la  Gardie  used  it  as  a  pillow  during  his 
campaigns  as  Alexander  had  used  the  Iliad.  In  this  work  Arndt  dwelt  on  the 
mystical  union  between  the  believer  and  Christ,  calling  attention  to  Christ’s  life  m 
his  people  rather  than  his  death  for  his  people.  Arndt  was  the  forerunner  of  Jacob 
Bohme  and  the  Pietists. 
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The  pansophistic  view  of  the  universe  with  its  desire  to  reform  and  ennoble  the 
world  also  became  known  in  Sweden,  especially  through  Comenius  and  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  State  (he  was  requested  by  the  Swedish  State  to  draw  up  a  scheme 
for  the  management  of  schools),  but  it  also  had  other  avenues  of  access.  Around 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  men  associated  with  Christian  Ravius,  famous 
orientalist,  formed  a  pansophistic  circle  where  the  alchemistic  and  paracelsian  influ¬ 
ences  were  unmistakable.  This  was  true  also  of  Friedrich  Menius  of  Dorpat,  an 
enthusiastic  follower  of  pansophism  in  its  most  paracelsistic  form. 

As  an  undercurrent  in  all  these  speculations,  changes  of  accent  and  new  phases, 
may  be  noted  the  influence  of  the  Swiss  master  and  his  tremendous  efforts  to 
revolutionize  science  and  medicine,  as  well  as  his  absolute  conviction  that  the  time 
would  surely  come  when  mankind  would  possess  a  deeper  and  more  complete 
knowledge  of  nature  and  the  secrets  of  life :  “  also  durch  alle  menschen  werden  alle 
mysteria  gottes  geoffenbart  .  .  .  also  das  alles  offenbar  werd,  es  sei  im  himmel  und 
erden,  in  den  hellen  und  in  alien  creaturen.  dan  nichts  ist  so  heimlich,  das  [es]  nicht 
offenbar  werde.”  (Philosophica  sagax,  Sudh.  12,  61 ;  quoted  by  Lindroth  p.  496). 

Paracelsism  was  active  in  Sweden  as  elsewhere  in  what  at  first  glance  would 
appear  to  be  widely  separated  fields.  From  a  revised  pharmacopoea  to  the  religious 
visions  of  the  pansophists  of  a  beautiful  world  it  was,  however,  sustained  by  the 
same  spirit.  There  are,  of  course,  instaiKes  met  with  in  this  investigation  which 
are  without  a  conscious  revolutionary  attitude.  But  if  one  traces  the  inroads  of 
paracelsism  from  1600  back  to  their  sources  in  the  writings  of  the  master,  their 
sympathy  with  and  participation  in  a  comprehensive  revolutionary  program  become 
increasingly  apparent.  The  same  result  obtains  when  viewing  the  paracelsian  activi¬ 
ties  as  a  whole.  The  opposition  to  reactionary  thought,  to  orthodoxy  with  its  current 
scholastic  stamp  emerges  as  the  essential  part :  men  wanted  a  change  for  the  better. 
Therefore,  Lindroth  states  in  his  conclusion,  an  answer  must  be  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  To  what  extent  did  paracelsism  in  Sweden  succeed  in  its  revolutionary 
program?  Was  paracelsism  a  deciding  factor  in  the  liberation  of  our  culture  from 
scholasticism  ? 

Serious  clashes  between  paracelsism  and  the  upholders  of  the  old  traditions  did 
not  take  place  during  the  period  under  consideration,  aside  from  an  attack  by  the 
church  on  a  certain  representative  of  a  spiritualistic  faith,  not  in  the  last  analysis 
of  paracelsistic  origin.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  scholastic  medicine  and 
physics  looked  upon  the  new  teachings  with  displeasure.  One  expression  of  this, 
among  others,  was  the  opposition  which  in  time  caught  up  with  Forsius’s  Physica. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  objections  were  raised  to  the  paracelsian 
activities  of  Raicus  at  Uppsala  University.  Therapeutics  could,  without  apparent 
resistance,  be  given  a  spagyric  trend.  Slightly  veiled  in  Aristotelian  terms  the  new 
chemistry  gained  recognition  at  the  university.  In  Sweden  it  is  therefore  not  a 
question  of  embattled  antagonists.  It  is  rather  the  gradual,  largely  unnoticed, 
penetration  of  paracelsism  into  various  domains  of  intellectual  activity,  supported 
by  men  described  in  this  book,  which  succeeded  in  partly  breaking  down  or 
markedly  changing  the  ruling  tenets.  This  is  particularly  true  of  pharmacolc^  and 
to  a  certain  extent  of  physics.  Within  other  fields  a  new  way  of  thinking  also 
became  manifest.  A  phenomenon  like  Bureus  shows  how  a  mysticism  oriented  along 
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paracelsian  lines  g^rew  into  a  living  protest  against  dogmatic  and  formalistic  school 
philosophy.  The  strong  pansophistic  currents  felt  at  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
are  expressions  of  the  same  kind  of  changes  in  viewpoint.  In  this  way  a  prevalent 
imrest  with  new  stimuli  was  created,  whose  real  meaning  for  future  development 
it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  but  which  must  nevertheless  be  given  serious  attention. 

Nevertheless,  the  status  of  paracelsism  in  Sweden  should  not  be  overestimated. 
Aristotle  and  Galen  were  firmly  entrenched,  especially  at  the  academy  of  Uppsala, 
and  paracelsism  alone  could  not  dislodge  them,  any  more  there  than  elsewhere.  A 
definite  liberation  from  scholasticism  it  did  not  bring  about;  this  also  held  true  for 
ramism  which  was  linked  to  some  extent  with  paracelsism.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  century  it  was  reserved  for  cartesianism  to  make  an  impetuous  attack,  the 
impact  of  which  may  be  judged  by  the  really  united  and  energetic  defense  put  up 
by  the  scholastic  side.  Cartesianism  is  the  philosophy  of  modem  man.  Paracelsism, 
influential  for  more  than  a  century,  was  fated  to  harvest  the  fruits  of  its  reformatory 
strivings  only  to  a  limited  extent  But  its  importance  is  not  therefore  essentially 
lessened.  Investig^ation  of  the  paracelsian  speculations  and  their  manifold  ramifi¬ 
cations  in  European  intellectual  life,  says  Lindroth,  will  always  remain  as  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  problems  in  ide-historical  research. 

The  above  sketchy  review,  comments  and  quotations,  give  no  indication  of  the 
warm  human  interest  of  the  book  which  it  has  been  an  experience  to  read.  Those 
terrific  thinkers  who  brooded  in  silence  like  Bureus,  searching  the  deepest  recesses 
of  mind  and  heart;  a  Stiemhielm,  fighting  revolutionary,  who  never  lost  sight  of 
reality,  the  tragic  Gustav  Erikson  Vasa,  become  alive  in  these  pages  under  Lind- 
roth’s  sympathetic  hand.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Bureus,  for  instance,  he 
says:  .  .  .  Bureus  has,  in  one  of  his  heaven-inspired  sentences,  set  a  stamp  on 
himself  and  his  work,  which  more  clearly  than  anything  else  can,  expresses  his 
humility  and  at  the  same  time  his  exalted  conception  of  his  own  mission:  e  caelo 
ioctus  divinitus  ipse  Bureus.  He  was  under  God's  own  protection.  Heaven  had 
taught  him. 

These  dreamers  and  men  of  action  were  not  interested  in  stabilizing  the  world; 
they  were  interested  in  changing  it;  they  had  high  visions  of  what  men  might 
make  of  a  beautiful  world.  In  our  own  age,  so  long  as  we  can  make  efficient  use 
of  things,  we  feel  no  irresistible  need  to  understand  them.  For,  as  Carl  L.  Becker 
«ys  in  The  Heavenly  City  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  Philosophers,  even  if  our 
world  does  not  exist,  it  can  be  computed. 

When  the  final  work  on  paracelsism  in  Sweden  appears,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
have  an  index  of  subjects  as  well  as  persons;  it  would  likewise  please  at  least 
this  reader  to  have  dates  affixed  to  most  of  the  important  persons  in  the  index. 
The  size  of  the  book  makes  it  necessary  to  read  it  sur  place.  It  would  make  such 
a  good  companion  on  subways,  trains  and  trolleys  if  it  were  lighter  and  of  smaller 
format. 


Anne  Tjomsland 
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W.  H.  McMenemey.  a  History  of  the  Worcester  Royal  Infirmary.  Worcester: 

Press  AlliaiKes,  Ltd.,  1947.  xvi  +  356  pp.  Illustrated.  21  shillings. 

The  Worcester  Royal  Infirmary  was  opened  to  patients  in  January  1746.  To 
celebrate  the  bicentenary  of  the  venerable  institution,  Dr.  William  H.  McMenemey 
has  written  this  history.  The  volume  derives  its  timeliness  not  only  from  the  fact 
that  it  marks  the  end  of  a  conventional  span  of  years  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
present  Labor  Government  by  means  of  its  new  legislation  has  terminated  an  era— 
the  era  of  voluntary  hospitals,  of  which  the  Worcester  Royal  Infirmary  was  a 
typical  example. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  work  Dr.  McMenemey,  pathologist  of  the 
Infirmary,  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  consult  two  previous  histories 
of  the  institution.  He  has  also  quite  obviously  studied  with  attention  a  large  number 
of  original  sources  such  as  record  books,  letters,  and  newspapers.  The  entire  work 
thus  gives  evidence  of  the  most  painstaking  and  miscroscopically  detailed  research. 
Throughout  most  of  the  volume,  but  especially  in  the  earlier  chapters,  the  author 
has  developed  the  general  social  and  scientific  background  with  great  care  and  has 
thereby  enabled  the  reader  to  understand  and  evaluate  the  principal  events  of  the 
narratives. 

Inevitably,  the  book  treats  at  length  of  intra-mural  occurrences  or  local  worthies 
and  will  not  attract  the  transatlantic  reader.  Yet  it  is  to  be  commended  as  a 
faithful  picture  of  an  era  and  an  institution. 

Saul  Jascho 


W.  M.  Frazer.  Duncan  of  Liverpool,  Being  an  Account  of  the  Work  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Duncan,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Liverpool,  1847-63.  London:  Hamish 
Hamilton  Medical  Books,  1947.  163  pp.  illus.  8  sh.  6  d. 

Dr.  Frazer  has  taken  the  opportunity  provided  in  the  commemoration  of  the 
appointment  of  the  first  health  officer  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  to  give  us  a  very 
clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  conditions  which  faced  that  first  officer.  The 
book  is  not  so  much  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  man,  but  of  the  conditions  in  the 
City  of  Liverpool  at  the  time  of  his  service  as  medical  officer  of  health.  It  is  an 
account  also  of  the  pioneering  period  in  public  health  development. 

The  author  has  done  a  prodigious  amount  of  research  in  collecting  information 
concerning  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of  Duncan’s  appointment  and 
presents  an  adequate  and,  I  feel,  authentic  description  of  a  busy  seaport  town  in 
England  in  the  middle  19th  century.  He  outlines  the  steps  taken  to  provide  progres¬ 
sive  improvement  in  these  conditions. 

In  a  sense,  this  account  is  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  public  health 
movement  in  England  during  the  first  quarter  century  of  that  movement  in  England. 
The  account  is  interesting  and  stimulating,  and  the  author  has  incorporated  just 
enough  of  the  personal  element  to  make  it  easy  reading. 


Ernest  L.  Stebbins 
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Fbiouick  Clayton  Waite.  Western  Reserve  University  Centennial  History  of 
the  School  of  Medicine.  Qeveland :  Western  Reserve  University  Press,  1946. 
xiii,  588  p.  iUus.  $6.00. 

It  is  a  rare  event  when  a  medical  school,  having  reached  an  age  when  it  seemed 
appropriate  to  record  its  life’s  history,  is  able  to  turn  to  one  of  its  own  members 
who  had  demonstrated  repeatedly  a  great  facility  in  accurate  historical  research. 
The  value  of  the  history  written  in  this  particular  case  is  enhanced  all  the  more 
since  the  historian  was  associated  with  the  institution  for  nearly  forty  years,  almost 
half  of  the  period  about  which  he  writes. 

In  1943  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Western  Reserve  University  celebrated  the 
centenary  of  its  founding,  and  the  present  volume  was  written  for  this  occasion, 
although  war  conditions  did  not  permit  its  publication  for  several  additional  years. 
Dr.  Frederick  C.  Waite,  who  had  come  to  Western  Reserve  in  1901  and  had  been 
Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology  from  1906  to  1940  when  he  was  made 
Professor  Emeritus,  had  written  two  other  books  on  Western  Reserve  University  * 
which  together  with  his  numerous  articles  on  the  history  of  American  medicine, 
and  particularly  medical  education,  made  him  the  logical  historian  for  the  School 
of  Medicine. 

A  more  painstaking  and  careful  account  could  not  have  been  prepared.  Dr.  Waite 
has  exhausted  every  cotKeivable  source,  including  newspapers,  legislative  docu¬ 
ments,  and  official  records  involving  exchanges  of  property,  etc.  As  far  as  he  was 
able  to  find  material.  Dr.  Waite  has  literally  reproduced  the  school,  giving  not  only 
minute  details  about  the  curriculum  and  the  teaching  staff,  but  also  information  on 
the  physical  plant  including  the  exact  size  of  the  various  buildings,  the  relative 
position  of  the  rooms,  and  such  details.  Dr.  Waite  has  given  the  answer  to  almost 
any  question  which  one  could  think  of  asking  about  the  Western  Reserve  School  of 
Medicine  during  every  period  of  its  existence.  For  example,  if  one  asked  on  what 
day  did  a  student  enter  the  school  in  1870,  what  would  he  study,  who  were  his 
professors,  what  clinical  material  was  available  to  him,  how  many  students  were 
in  his  class,  and  how  many  graduated  and  on  which  day  of  the  year,  all  of  these 
could  be  answered  after  consulting  this  book.  By  the  skillful  use  of  appendices 
information  is  given  about  every  member  of  the  teaching  staff  since  the  school 
began,  its  officers,  the  dates  of  matriculation  and  commencement,  attendance  and 
number  of  graduates  for  every  single  year  of  the  institution’s  history.  Dr.  Waite’s 
penchant  for  indicating  quantitative  relationships  between  phenomena  is  very  much 
in  evidence  throughout,  and  while  such  data  would  sometimes  not  seem  to  be  worth 
the  trouble  involved  in  determining  them,  frequently  they  lead  to  some  very 
interesting  observations. 

Although  this  book  is  concerned  with  the  history  of  a  single  medical  school,  in 
the  last  analysis  it  mirrors  in  one  institution  the  history  of  American  medical 
education  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century  imtil  the  present  day.  Through  a 
review  of  the  earlier  history  of  American  medical  teaching  and  through  his  constant 

*  History  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Western  Reserve  University  Press,  1940; — A  History  of  Western  Reserve  University : 
The  Hudson  Era,  Qeveland,  Western  Reserve  University  Press,  1943. 
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allusions  to  conditions  in  contemporary  institutions  of  the  same  type,  Dr.  Waite 
places  his  subject  in  its  correct  focus  with  regard  to  the  period  which  he  is 
discussing.  Western  Reserve,  although  it  had  its  inferior  stages,  was  in  general 
one  of  the  ‘‘better”  medical  schools  at  a  time  when  the  standards  of  medical 
education  were  at  a  relatively  low  ebb  in  this  country.  When  the  housecleaning 
began  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  it  was  one  of  the  few  older  schools 
which  was  able  to  survive  without  extensive  reorganization. 

One  fact  stands  out  with  great  clarity  in  the  history  of  this  institution,  as  indeed 
it  does  in  nearly  every  sphere  of  human  activity,  and  this  is  the  absolute  dependence 
upon  adequate  financial  resources  for  successful  and  progressive  operation.  So  long 
as  medical  education  was  run  as  a  business  by  medical  practitioners  and  was  almost 
completely  dependent  upon  the  fees  of  students  for  running  expenses  and  salaries, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  United  States  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  even  the  best  intentions  of  the  faculty  could  not  improve  conditions  much. 
After  reading  Dr.  Waite’s  book  one  wonders  why  practitioners  even  bothered  to 
organize  schools  at  all,  since  the  financial  returns  which  were  divided  among  the 
faculty  at  the  end  of  each  year  were  so  meager;  but  undoubtedly  the  increased 
prestige  which  came  to  a  medical  teacher  made  the  effort  worthwhile,  together  with 
the  fact  that  not  much  time  was  devoted  to  teaching  as  the  school  year  lasted  only 
four  months.  At  first  any  improvement  in  the  physical  plant  of  the  school  was 
dependent  upon  the  financial  contributions  of  the  individual  faculty  members.  Later 
private  philanthropy  became  conscious  of  this  field  where  its  help  was  needed,  and 
the  Western  Reserve  School  of  Medicine  was  extremely  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
attract  wealthy  patrons  in  the  community  just  at  the  crucial  times  when  the  advance 
of  medical  science  required  more  elaborate  equipment  and  facilities  for  research. 

Another  factor,  also  a  general  phenomenon  of  American  medical  education,  which 
is  shown  in  a  crystallized  form  in  the  history  of  this  particular  school,  was  the 
stubborn  resistance  during  the  last  decades  of  the  19th  century  of  physicians  of 
the  old  school  who  resented  the  loss  of  their  autonomy  when  the  medical  faculty 
came  at  last  under  the  authority  of  the  university  with  which  it  had  previously  had 
but  a  nominal  connection.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  is  conspicuous  for  the 
diffictilties  he  had  in  the  beginning  with  his  medical  faculty,  and  President  Haydn 
of  Western  Reserve  University  wrote  to  him  for  advice  in  1889  after  having  been 
informed  by  his  medical  faculty  that  “  it  has  not  been  customary  nor  necessary 
for  the  president  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  medical  faculty  pertaining  to 
the  management  of  the  medical  department.” 

One  feels  throughout  this  book  Dr.  Waite’s  own  personal  interest  in  and  great 
concern  for  the  institution  which  he  served  for  so  long.  Although  he  has  made 
every  effort  to  be  as  impersonal  as  possible,  still  one  is  glad  for  the  glimpses 
obtained  from  time  to  time  of  his  own  sentiments  and  opinions.  They  add  color 
to  the  book  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  merely  factual  account. 

Well  indexed,  attractive  in  format,  and  thoroughly  reliable,  this  history  is  a 
fitting  climax  to  Dr.  Waite’s  many  contributions  to  Western  Reserve  School  of 
Medicine. 


Genevieve  Milleb 
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Giokce  Ckilk.  An  Autobiography.  Edited  with  Sidelights  by  Grace  Crile. 

Philadelphia  and  New  York:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1947.  Two  volumes,  624  pp. 

22  illustrations.  $10.00. 

Magnetic  personality,  spectacular  research  and  great  technical  skill  were  combined 
in  a  man  who  has  been  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world’s  great  surgeons.  It  is  htting 
that  Dr.  Crile  should  be  memoralized  in  a  biography.  Some  authors  contend  that 
historic  evaluation  of  such  a  man’s  contribution  to  science  should  not  be  published 
while  his  widow  is  still  living.  But  in  this  case  the  widow  herself  has  brought  the 
material  together.  Because  of  close  association  with  all  of  her  husband’s  activities 
she  is  enabled  to  record  opinions  and  events,  related  in  careful  detail.  Publication  of 
the  book,  while  he  is  vividly  remembered,  affords  friends,  associates  and  patients 
an  opportunity  to  orient  their  own  impressions  of  the  man  in  the  framework  of 
data  presented. 

Dr.  Crile  has  written  many  books,  mostly  dealing  with  investigations  of  shock 
and  other  surgical  problems.  Mrs.  Crile  also  has  written  a  book  in  which  she 
describes  a  safari  which  she  shared  with  Dr.  Crile  into  the  African  jungle  for  the 
comparative  study  of  the  energy  producing  organs  in  big  game. 

This  autobiography  is  based  on  records  written  by  Dr.  Crile  in  long  hand,  but 
selection,  preservation  and  arrangement  of  the  accumulated  material  has  been  the 
arduous  task  of  his  devoted  wife.  She  has  presented  an  intimate  narrative  of  his 
life  in  order  that  the  reader  may  appreciate  both  his  scientific  research  and  his 
masterful  surgery.  She  has  produced  an  unusually  colorful  sketch  which  is  both 
informative  and  pleasing  to  read. 

The  two  volumes  are  of  convenient  size  and  format  for  reading  comfort.  Photo- 
^phs  scattered  throughout  the  text  aid  in  visualizing  the  progress  of  Dr.  Crile. 
The  index  is  comprehensive,  but  many  proper  names  lack  identifying  initials. 
Bibliographic  references  are  omitted.  In  a  few  chapters,  such  as  the  one  on  blood 
transfusion,  references  are  made  to  previous  contributors  to  the  literature,  but 
usually  only  the  work  of  Dr.  Crile  is  described.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  tie  in  his 
work  with  that  of  other  investigators. 

The  text  describes  his  whole  life  from  boyhood  on  an  Ohio  farm  until  his  last 
illness.  After  receiving  his  training  at  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  School  and 
the  University  of  Wooster  Medical  Department,  he  manifested  an  interest  in 
research  and  took  a  course  in  laboratory  studies  at  Columbia  University.  This 
training  helped  him  to  teach  physiology,  which  in  turn  further  stimulated  his 
resolve  to  study  the  many  problems  connected  with  surgical  shock.  Singleness  of 
purpose  made  him  an  outstanding  surgeon. 

Experimental  research  in  shock  and  theories  in  biophysics  are  commented  upon 
freely.  Conclusions  arrived  at  were  often  striking.  The  account  of  his  military 
experience  in  two  wars  reveals  the  same  investigative  spirit.  Projects  such  as  the 
founding  of  Qeveland  Clinic  and  expeditions  for  his  museum  explore  new  trails. 
In  every  undertaking  is  seen  the  impetuous  enthusiasm  of  a  man  whose  energy 
seemed  boundless.  Contacts  with  many  of  the  leading  figures  in  surgery  and  science 
afford  an  opportunity  for  introducing  close-up  pictures  of  these  men. 

Early  experiences  in  operating  in  homes  and  small  hospitals  had  developed  a 
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resourcefulness  which  later  served  him  in  good  stead.  An  unfortunate  occurrence 
in  operating  for  a  missing  denture  was  widely  publicized.  This  he  promptly  turned 
to  his  advantage  by  reporting  149  such  cases.  Poor  definition  in  the  x-ray  plate 
(1902)  had  led  to  an  error  in  diagnosis.  Opposition  to  his  advance  to  the  chair 
in  surgery  at  Western  Reserve  University  was  successfully  circumvented.  The 
tragic  explosion  of  x-ray  films  at  Qeveland  Qinic  found  him  directing  rescue  work, 
but  by  the  following  morning  he  had  acquired  temporary  use  of  a  building  across 
the  street  for  admission  of  patients. 

Dr.  Crile  had  a  tireless  mind,  pursuing  one  problem  after  another.  “  Thus  has 
it  ever  been  in  my  career.  There  has  never  been  a  resting  place.  The  unknown  is 
always  beyond.**  He  has  been  called  a  speculative  rather  than  an  experimental 
researcher.  Another  writer  has  placed  him  among  the  romanticists  as  distinguished 
from  the  classicists.  Should  a  critic  have  the  temerity  to  challenge  some  conclusion, 
he  would  find  Dr.  Crile  could  counter  with  another  problem  equally  arresting. 
This  questioning  imagination  stimulated  keen  rivalry  among  his  surgeon  associates 
and  helped  to  make  of  them  a  picturesque  group. 

A  refreshing  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  a  gift  of  personal  charm  brought  him  a  host 
of  admirers.  This  buoyancy  persisted  throughout  life.  Even  in  his  last  illness, 
while  fighting  a  losing  battle  against  bacterial  endocarditis,  he  insisted  in  taking 
part  in  consultations  over  himself.  When  the  attending  physicians  were  discouraged 
over  the  failure  of  chemotherapy  he  reminded  them  that  from  negative  facts  the 
most  positive  facts  are  learned. 

On  visiting  a  surgical  clinic  in  Padua,  I  asked  the  surgeon  if  he  knew  Dr.  Crile. 
His  reply  was,  “  Tout  le  monde.** 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  appraise  the  many  theories  which  Dr.  Crile  advanced. 
Time  has  accepted  many,  deferred  approval  of  some,  and  discarded  others.  The 
application  to  biology  of  the  bipolar  theory  in  physics  led  him  to  conclude  that 
living  cells  function  only  when  there  exists  within  them  a  difference  in  potential 
This  theory  has  been  generally  received  as  true  by  biophysicists.  Although  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  surgical  shock  undergoes  changes  from  year  to 
year,  much  benefit  has  accrued  to  patients  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Crile*s  research  in  this 
field.  The  use  of  the  pneumatic  suit  to  maintain  blood  pressure  has  found  a  place 
in  aviation  medicine  in  combatting  blackout.  On  the  other  hand  the  claims  for 
the  autosynthetic  cell  would  seem  to  have  been  exaggerated. 

Research  methods  were  sometimes  both  comprehensive  and  dramatic.  On  one 
occasion  by  use  of  artificial  respiration,  intermittent  pressure  over  the  precordium, 
infusion  of  adrenalin,  and  the  pneumatic  suit,  a  patient  apparently  dead  for  nine 
minutes  because  of  a  sktill  fracture,  was  resuscitated  for  thirty-one  minutes. 

The  approach  in  experimental  studies  was  at  times  expansive.  In  one  series 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  brain  cells  were  examined  in  thirty-five  hundred 
animals  of  various  kinds  from  the  lowly  ameba  to  big  game  both  wild  and  captive. 

The  play  of  his  imagination  is  revealed  as  he  surveyed  the  wounded  brotight  in 
from  the  battlefield.  Here  he  saw  a  vast  laboratory  where  protoplasm  struggled 
against  protoplasm,  with  each  combatant  seeking  to  disintegrate  the  other.  Such 
devastating  emotions  lowered  resistance  to  shock.  He  commented  that  animals  were 
given  anesthetics  during  experiments,  but  in  war  the  same  suffering  is  inflicted 
by  men  upon  one  another  without  such  a  humanitarian  consideration. 
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Garrison  has  said  that  Dr.  Crile’s  most  important  contribution  to  surgery  was 
his  theory  of  anoci-association,  the  blocking  of  shock  in  operations  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  general  and  local  anesthesia  (morphia  and  scopolamine  followed  by 
nitrous  oxide  and  novocain),  with  less  than  1  per  cent  mortality.  This  was  but  one 
factor  in  the  care  of  the  surgical  patient  in  which  he  excelled.  It  was  a  privilege 
to  watch  his  painstaking  block  dissections  in  the  neck.  His  method  of  “  stealing 
the  goiter,”  thus  eliminating  fear  of  the  operation,  and  his  popularization  of  blood 
transfusion  were  other  factors  which  made  one  of  his  pupils  call  him  “  the  Prince 
of  Respectful  Surgery.” 

Howard  Dittrick 


Eleanor  M.  Tilton.  Amiable  Autocrat.  A  Biography  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  New  York:  Henry  Schuman,  1947.  xi  +  470  pp.,  illustrated.  $5.00. 

Of  the  varied  subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  could  often 
have  said  with  Montaigne :  “  These  are  but  my  fantasies  by  which  I  endeavour 
not  to  make  things  known,  but  my  selfe.”  “  I  am  intensely  interested,”  he  wrote, 
“in  my  own  personality.”  His  study  of  himself  bore  fruit.  To  those  not  already 
well  acquainted  with  the  Autocrat  the  extent  of  self-knowledge  achieved  by  this 
vain  and  mercurial  little  man,  so  diffuse  in  his  interests,  may  come  as  a  surprise. 
But  Holmes  was  shrewdly  aware  of  most  of  his  limitations;  he  understood  a  great 
deal  of  the  origin  of  his  opinions,  prejudices,  success  and  failure;  he  formed  a 
very  fair  estimate  of  his  own  achievement.  After  too  prolonged  a  detour  in  the 
uncongenial  world  of  the  novel,  he  returned  in  his  last  book.  Over  the  Teacups,  to 
the  discursive  “  Thoughts  on  the  Universe  ”  which  were  most  agreeable  to  his 
facile  talent.  I  think  he  was  at  least  half-conscious  sooner  or  later  of  most  of  the 
nxrtives  which  his  biographers  from  Morse  to  Tilton  have  with  any  show  of  reason 
attributed  to  him.  Yet  his  insight  may  be  overstressed  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
he  should  deal  rather  tenderly  with  some  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  he 
found  in  himself. 

A  clear  interpretation  has  been  needed.  The  first  biographer,  John  T.  Morse, 
though  he  wrote  honestly  and  pleasantly,  was  too  close  for  perspective  and  for 
freedom  in  the  treatment  of  contemporary  personalities.  No  adequate  book  has 
been  written  in  the  interval.  The  latest  biographer  of  Dr.  Holmes  has  traced  his 
career  not  only  with  sensitivity  and  appreciation,  but  with  detachment  and  good 
sense.  She  has  served  his  memory  justly  and  her  readers  admirably.  Her  book  is 
well  planned  and  never  loses  balance.  The  Holmes  who  appears  in  her  pages  is 
nevertheless  much  the  same  man  we  have  known  of  old.  There  are  no  startling  reve¬ 
lations,  no  important  shift  in  emphasis.  The  story  is  re-told  with  graceful  art,  with 
minor  corrections  of  fact  and  adjustments  of  stress,  and  is  informed  by  clear-sighted 
criticism  of  the  literary  works.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  book  has  no 
large  pretensions;  the  witty  Autocrat  is  painted  life  size,  but  not  an  inch  taller. 

Himself  a  biographer,  though  not  a  good  one.  Dr.  Holmes  wrote  of  his  book 
on  Emerson :  “  Almost  any  account  of  such  a  man  must  be  good  reading,  especially 
if  the  memoir  was  made  up  largely  of  extracts  from  his  writings  in  prose  and  verse.” 
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Dr.  Tilton  has  resisted  the  temptation  to  quote  too  much  of  Holmes,  but  while 
many  of  the  familiar  passages,  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss,  turn  up  in  her 
pages  as  expected,  there  are  many  others  drawn  from  materials  which  Morse  either 
did  not  have  or  could  not  use,  chiefly  those  now  in  the  Holmes  collection  of  the 
Houghton  Library.  This  and  other  fresh  material  is  skilfully  woven  into  the 
narrative,  while  a  proper  proportion  of  it,  when  merely  corroborative,  is  kept  where 
it  belongs,  in  the  notes. 

The  relegation  of  notes  to  the  back  of  the  book  may  be  annoying  to  those  who 
wish  to  follow  them  in  reading  the  text,  but  it  is  perhaps  justified  in  the  interest  of 
popular  appeal  and  certainly  a  cleaner  type-page  results.  The  documentation  is 
ample  and  exact,  and  the  fifty-four  pages  of  notes  include  many  side-issues  of 
interest.  One  is  particularly  glad  to  see  the  distortions  resulting  from  Catherine 
Drinker  Bowen’s  hostility  to  Dr.  Holmes  pointed  out  and  corrected. 

“  Van  Wyck  Brooks,”  says  Dr.  Tilton,  in  one  of  her  very  few  awkward  sen¬ 
tences,”  is  partly  justified  in  claiming  that  Holmes  is  paving  the  way  for  Freud, 
but  he  is  off  the  track  in  more  ways  than  one  when  he  claims  that  Holmes  paved 
the  way  for  Marx.”  She  believes  that  Professor  Clarence  P.  Obemdorf  has  over¬ 
stated  his  case  in  representing  Holmes  as  a  precursor  of  the  psychoanalytic  move¬ 
ment.  Although  granting  that  his  intelligence  was  lively,  far-ranging  and  original, 
she  concludes  that  he  is  important  as  an  index  to  the  thought  of  his  day,  rather 
than  as  an  initiator  of  new  trends.  She  does  full  justice,  however,  to  his  well-known 
contributions  to  medicine.  The  account  of  his  work  as  anatomist,  teacher  and 
medical  agitator  is  fair,  lucid  and  often  dramatic.  When  he  stopped  painting  self- 
portraits  and  endeavoured  ”  to  make  things  known,”  as  in  the  famous  essay  on 
puerperal  fever,  he  was  seen  at  his  very  best,  an  exceedingly  forceful  and  convincing 
medical  pamphleteer. 

The  disappointments  of  this  book  are  chiefly  in  its  omissions.  One  would  like, 
for  instance,  a  more  thoughtful  consideration  of  Dr.  Holmes’  position  in  relation  to 
the  issues  which  stirred  his  contemporaries.  A  part  of  the  explanation  of  his 
long  avoidance  of  such  questions  as  abolition  is  found  in  the  letter  (given  in  full 
by  Morse,  abridged  and  analyzed  by  Tilton)  in  which  he  replied  to  the  reproaches 
of  his  friend  Lowell.  But  this  defence  is  full  of  neat  evasions  and  to  my  mind 
Dr.  Tilton  has  made  no  great  effort  to  fill  the  gaps,  or  at  any  rate  has  left  them 
open.  She  and  her  readers  have  little  reason  to  be  more  delicate  than  Lowell,  who 
did  not  hesitate  on  this  occasion  to  presume  on  friendship.  His  letter  has  not 
survived,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  reply  that  the  queries  he  put  to  Holmes  were 
queries  we  should  still  wish  to  have  answered. 

Many  readers,  I  think,  would  also  have  been  pleased  with  a  fuller  account  of  the 
relations  between  Dr.  Holmes  and  his  famous  son.  Here  they  must  be  content 
with  a  partial  refutation  of  the  views  presented  in  Yankee  from  Olympus,  where 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  was  made  to  appear  distinctly  antagonistic  to  his  father  and 
the  latter  was  degraded  almost  to  the  status  of  buffoon,  obviously  for  dramatic 
contrast  with  the  high-minded  Justice.  This  unpleasant  picture  has  been  sponged 
to  a  lighter  tint  but  the  outline  is  hardly  changed,  or  at  least  we  are  offered  no 
alternative  view.  Perhaps  materials  were  scanty,  but  the  Holmes-Cohen  corre¬ 
spondence,  which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas, 
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iocludes  a  letter  (dated  Feb.  5,  1919)  which  gives  us  more  than  a  glimpse.  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  had  remarked  that  of  all  the  intellecttial  gaps  between  generations 
tbe  gap  between  his  own  and  his  father’s  appeared  to  him  the  widest ;  in  this  letter, 
which  unfortunately  appeared  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  Dr.  Tilton,  he  tries  to  account 
for  it  He  admits,  incidentally,  that  he  was  often  unfair  in  the  motives  he  attributed 
to  his  father.  Harold  J.  Laski,  writing  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Feb.  15, 
1948,  makes  it  very  clear  that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Sr.,  left  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  future  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the  Justice  told 
an  anecdote  of  his  boyhood  relations  with  his  father  as  late  as  his  own  ninetieth 
birthday.  Other  such  nuterials  must  surely  have  been  preserved.  A  study  of  the 
clash  or  agreement  of  two  such  active  minds  could  hardly  fail  to  reveal  something 
of  both. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  a  bibliography  and  a  collection  of  letters  are  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  Since  Dr.  Holmes  would  suffer  less  from  being  read  in  excerpts  than  many 
authors  who  have  recently  appeared  in  omnibus  volumes,  may  we  hope  for  a 
generous  selection  of  “  The  Best  of  Dr.  Holmes  ”  ?  Eleanor  M.  Tilton,  now 
Instructor  in  English  at  Temple  University,  would  be  the  ideal  editor. 

Lloyd  G.  Stevenson 


John  Plesch.  Janos,  the  Story  of  a  Doctor.  Translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

London:  Victor  Gollancz,  1947.  579  pp.  37  ill.  18  shillings. 

The  author  of  this  autobiography  was  bom  in  Hungary  in  1878.  After  taking 
his  M.  D.  in  Budapest  in  1900,  he  worked  for  a  short  period  as  an  assistant  under 
Petri  in  Goerbersdorf  and  under  Naunyn  in  Strasbourg.  In  1903  he  became  an 
assistant  of  the  internist  Friedrich  Kraus  in  Berlin  and  physician  to  the  upper 
crust  of  German  society  into  which  he  also  married.  Although  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  associate  professor  in  1921  and  has  published  some  scientific  books  and  articles, 
his  primary  interest,  as  reflected  in  this  autobiography,  was  obviously  with  his 
clientele  which  he  also  imitated  in  patronizing  artists.  Between  1900  and  1930, 
the  period  primarily  covered  by  the  book,  Berlin  was  a  very  fascinating  and  dynamic 
place,  and  the  author  met  more  or  less  intimately  a  great  number  of  quite 
interesting  and  rather  different  people  in  the  world  of  business,  politics,  science,  and 
the  arts,  such  as  the  Rathenaus,  Wilhelm  II,  Parvus,  Lunatscharski,  Erzberger, 
Brockdorff-Rantzau,  the  chancellor  Luther,  Einstein,  Haber,  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
Max  Reinhardt,  Fritz  Kreisler,  Orlik,  Slevogt,  Peter  Behrens,  etc.  etc.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  story  of  these  encounters,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  a  half-way 
orderly  or  chronological  arrangement,  makes  very  entertaining  reading. 

An  appendix,  “  A  Doctor’s  Dialogues,”  expressing  the  author’s  opinions  on  diet, 
contraception,  euthanasia,  etc.  is  obviously  destined  for  the  layman.  This  seems 
to  absolve  the  present  reviewer,  who  as  an  M.  D.  might  possibly  be  prejudiced,  from 
the  delicate  task  of  reviewing  this  part  of  Dr.  Plesch’s  literary  exercises. 

Numerous  illustrations,  showing  the  luxurious  interiors  of  Dr.  Plesch’s  or  his 
in-laws’  hotises,  or  frequent  statements  like:  “From  the  very  first  day  of  it 
(Plesch’s  presence  in  Berlin)  I  was,  without  exaggeration,  one  of  the  busiest 
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doctors  in  Berlin  "  or  **  In  Frankfort,  thanks  to  the  nninificence  of  the  rhymical 
industry  and  in  particular  Cassella  and  Company,  a  firm  founded  by  my  wife’s 
family.  Cans,  Ehrlich  was  installed  in  the  so-called  Speierhaus,  where  unlimited 
means  were  placed  at  his  disposal,”  might  seem  to  some  a  sign  of  poor  taste. 

A  far  more  deplorable  aspect  of  the  book  is  its  factual  unreliability.  For  aa 
example  I  choose  medical  history,  a  field  where  I  feel  more  competent  than  in  many 
others  touched  upon  by  the  author.  Out  of  seven  medico-historical  statements 
across  which  I  came  in  the  biography  proper,  six  are  grossly  incorrect.  But  this 
imreliability  of  the  author  is,  in  a  way,  a  consolation.  We  and  later  readers  might 
justly  assume  that  a  great  deal  of  the  disgusting  and  malicious  sex  and  professional 
gossip  with  which  the  author  has  so  generously  peppered  his  goulash,  is,  as  far 
as  actual  truth  is  concerned,  on  one  level  with  his  medico-historical  “  discoveries.” 

In  one  respect,  quite  independently  of  the  exactness  of  Professor  Plesch’s  memory, 
his  book  remains  a  very  revealing  historical  document.  Doctor  and  part  of  the 
class  that  ruled  Germany  almost  up  to  the  bitter  end,  the  writer  exhibits  a  great 
many  traits,  existing  at  least  in  a  large  section  of  it,  and  perhaps  partly  explanatory 
of  the  results  obtained.  These  people  lacked  neither  industry  nor  intelligence,  but 
showed  a  preponderant  interest  in  material  values,  an  extraordinary  futility  and 
inconsistency,  and  a  sickening  respect  for  sheer  power.  While  the  good  doctor  is 
very  articulate  in  criticizing  these  traits  in  others,  he  succeeds  himself  in  combining, 
for  instance,  contempt  for  the  proletarian  with  masochistic  sympathy  for  the  country 
that,  under  proletarian  slogans,  has  started  extermination  of  his  own  class  on  a 
global  scale;  or  he  couples  avowed  liberalism  with  admiration  for  the  notorious 
General  von  Seeckt  or  Mussolini. 

In  1933  Professor  Plesch  had  to  leave  Germany  because  of  his  racial  background, 
and  now  lives  in  England.  Many  of  his  comments  on  the  latter  country  might  he 
excused  by  the  social  disappointments  of  a  very  sensitive  ego.  Among  the  illustra¬ 
tions  numerous  and  quite  delightful  reproductions  of  works  of  Orlik  and  Slevogt 
deserve  special  mention. 

Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht 


Jacques  Schwetz.  L’Evolution  de  la  Midecine  on  Congo  beige.  Universite  Libre 
de  Bruxelles.  Institut  de  Sociologie  Solvay.  Actualites  Sociales,  Nouvelle 
Serie.  Bruxelles :  Office  de  Publicite,  S.  G.,  1946.  132  pp. 

When  I  was  in  South  Africa  in  1939  and  studied  the — ^very  inadequate — health 
services  of  the  native  territories,  many  people  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  visit 
the  Belgian  Congo,  where  I  would  find  what  was  probably  the  best  medical  organi¬ 
zation  of  any  African  colony.  The  war  prevented  me  from  making  the  journey, 
tempting  as  it  appeared,  but  I  just  read  with  great  interest  the  present  pamphlet 
which  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  development  of  health  services  in  Belgium’s 
African  colony.  It  is  not  addressed  to  specialists  in  tropical  medicine  but  to 
sociologists  or,  in  general,  to  readers  interested  in  social  problems,  for  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  problems  of  colonial  medicine  are  to  a  very  large  extent  scK.iaL 
The  best  scientific  methods  are  ineffective  so  long  as  they  are  not  combined  with 
equally  good  social  measures. 
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Dr.  Schwetz  is  an  old  pioneer  of  colonial  medicine  who  has  held  every  con¬ 
ceivable  medical  position  in  the  Congo  and  has  written  numerous  technical  studies, 
so  that  he  was  better  qualihed  than  anybody  else  to  write  such  a  study  critically. 
This  is  a  charm  of  the  pamphlet  that  it  is  not  a  glorihcation  of  results  achieved — 
results  of  which  every  colonial  power  could  be  proud — but  a  critical  study  which 
does  not  overlook  shortcomings. 

Belgian  Congo  is  a  difficult  territory  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  because 
it  covers  a  large  area  of  close  to  1,000,000  square  miles,  in  the  heart  of  Africa  on 
both  sides  of  the  equator,  inhabited  1^  a  scattered  population  of  little  more  than  10,- 
000,000.  With  such  a  location  the  country  obviously  breeds  all  conceivable  tropical 
diseases,  malaria  and  sleeping  sickness  first  of  all,  but  many  others  in  addition,  and 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  reach  the  people. 

In  1885  the  Congo  Independent  State  was  founded  by  Leopold  II,  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  was  placed  under  his  sovereignty.  It  was  annexed  to  Belgium  and 
became  a  colony  in  1908.  In  the  beginning  medical  services  were  completely  hap¬ 
hazard.  A  few  dozen  doctors  of  all  nationalities  without  special  qualifications  were 
hired.  Their  function  was  to  look  after  the  white  people  and  the  negro  soldiers  in 
the  centers.  Then  from  1908  on,  after  the  country  had  become  a  colony,  services 
were  gradually  organized  and  steadily  improved.  Sleeping  sickness  g^ve  the  chief 
impetus,  since  it  deprived  the  colony  of  native  labor.  The  negroes  attributed  the 
disease  to  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  a  suspicion  that  was  not  without  justifica¬ 
tion.  The  white  man  neither  brought  the  tsetse  fly  nor  the  trypanosoma  gambiense 
but  he  greatly  increased  the  traffic  between  the  various  sections  of  the  country, 
so  that  the  ever  present  flies  had  many  more  opportunities  to  become  infected  and 
to  spread  the  disease. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  heroic  fight  against  sleeping  sickness  and 
malaria  to  which  the  author  devotes  more  than  half  of  his  publication.  It  was  a 
fight  in  the  course  of  which  the  colonial  government  developed  a  system  of  social 
medical  services  which  in  many  ways  was  more  complete  than  that  of  most 
European  countries,  a  system  that  emphasized  prevention  rather  than  cure.  In  the 
beginning  the  physician  was  completely  subordinated  to  the  colonial  administrator, 
so  that  he  was  entirely  at  his  mercy,  but  later  a  special  medical  administration 
was  inaugurated  with  a  physician-in-chief  at  the  head  of  the  services  of  the  entire 
colony,  physicians  in  charge  of  the  6  provinces  and  others  directing  the  services 
of  the  16  districts.  Laboratories  were  erected  in  every  province  and  numerous 
schools  were  created  for  the  training  of  native  auxiliary  personnel,  an  extremely 
important  measure.  Indeed,  one  does  not  need  a  licensed  physician  to  distribute 
quinine  or  to  immunize  people  against  cholera.  With  adequate  auxiliary  personnel  a 
physician  can  increase  the  radius  of  his  field  of  action  many  times.  Dr.  Schwetz 
also  very  correctly  points  out  how  fatal  perfectionism  is  in  such  matters.  Physicians, 
of  course,  should  be  as  well  trained  as  possible,  and  it  was  a  great  step  forward 
when  all  physicians  going  or  returning  to  the  Congo  were  required  to  take  a  course 
at  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  Brussels.  But  auxiliaries  should  not  be 
half-baked  doctors,  and  if  requirements  are  too  high  there  will  either  be  not  enough 
students  or  those  who  do  qualify  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  status  of  a  mere 
auxiliary.  This  experience  has  been  confirmed  in  other  colonies. 
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The  unit  for  all  medical  activities  is  the  rural  health  centre  or  dispensary  with  or 
without  hospital,  that  is,  hospitalizing  patients  on  the  spot  or  evacuating 
if  feasible,  to  the  district  hospital.  The  mistake  made  in  this  case  was  that  in  a 
wave  of  enthusiasm  more  dispensaries  were  created  than  personnel  was  available 
to  staff  them.  These  basic  services  supplemented  by  special  missions  for  the  fight 
against  sleeping  sickness  and  other  tropical  diseases,  industrial  medical  services,  and 
activities  of  religious  corporations  constitute  the  major  health  work  of  the  colony. 

Dr.  Schwetz  is  very  critical  of  red  tape  which  cannot  be  eliminated  but  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  of  window  dressing,  and  of  administrative  megalomania,  a 
well-known  colonial  disease  which  invariably  affects  certain  individuals  who  at 
home  would  be  nobody  and  in  the  colonies  suddenly  attain  the  status  of  a  sultan. 
Dr.  Schwetz  can  afford  to  be  critical  because  he  is  well  aware  that  Belgium  has 
done  a  splendid  job  of  social  medicine  in  the  colony.  Nothing  could  testify  for  it 
better  than  the  changed  attitude  of  the  natives  toward  modem  medicine.  Formerly 
when  the  doctors  came  to  a  village  with  puncture  needle  and  microscope  looking 
for  early  stages  of  sleeping  sickness,  the  population  vanished  into  the  bush  or  the 
chief  declared  categorically  that  they  refused  to  be  pricked  with  needles  which 
were  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Today  they  seek  the  doctor  spontaneously;  they 
have  realized  that  the  white  man  is  not  only  a  collector  of  taxes,  and  they  have 
confidence  in  the  physician. 

Colonial  exploitation  is  one  of  the  most  brutal  forms  of  human  exploitation,  and 
all  too  often  the  physician’s  services  are  called  upon  merely  to  maintain  the  labor 
power  of  the  natives  or  to  increase  its  productivity.  Without  being  able  to  escape 
the  system  the  colonial  doctor  nevertheless  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
his  work — very  hard  work  at  that — helps  to  mitigate  some  of  the  hardships  of  the 
system. 

I  often  wonder  whether  health  conditions  in  tropical  Africa  are  so  much  better 
today  than  they  were  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man.  The  negroes  must  have 
developed  their  immunity  against  malaria  long  ago.  Sleeping  sickness  was  limited 
to  certain  regions.  There  was  some  leprosy,  to  be  sure,  Bilharzia,  worm  diseases, 
dysentery.  They  probably  had  more  food  and  a  better  diet  than  they  have  now, 
and  their  witch  doctors  must  have  had  good  results  in  a  number  of  cases.  They 
certainly  gave  more  and  better  psychiatric  services  than  the  whole  of  Africa  has 
today.  Then  the  white  man  came,  took  land  away  from  the  natives,  forced  them 
to  do  wage  work,  taxed  them,  upset  their  cattle  economy  and  replaced  it  by  a 
money  economy  which  is  hard  for  them  to  understand,  spread  syphilis,  alcoholism 
and  many  other  diseases.  The  social,  economic  and  moral  balance  of  entire  popula¬ 
tions  was  destroyed,  and  this  obviously  affected  the  people’s  health  adversely.  And 
then  the  white  man  seeing  that  he  was  losing  the  chief  wealth  of  his  colonies,  the 
labor  power  of  the  people,  developed  health  services  and  did  it  sometimes  very 
successfully  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Belgian  Congo. 

Detribalization,  education,  the  modernization  of  agriculture  and  the  development 
of  some  industries  are  unavoidable  if  the  standard  of  living  of  the  African  population 
is  to  be  raised;  it  cannot  be  done,  however,  by  an  exploiting  minority  but  only  by 
the  people  for  the  people. 


Henry  E.  Sigerist 
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